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PREFACE 



This Handbook was written as a guide in con- 
ducting studies of the student outcomes of 
higher education using the Student Outcomes 
Questionnaires: Four-Year College and Uni- 
versity Series (Bower and Renkiewicz, 1977) 
or the Student Outcomes Questionnaires: 
Community College Series (Renkiewicz and 
Bowe', 1977). The Handbook contains 
guidelines for three general areas: 

1. deveivping a plan for collecting longi- 
tudinal student data; 

2. planning and conducting a survey of 
students; and 

3. using the results of student outcomes 
studies. 



The Student Outcomes Questionnaires and 
the Handbook (as well as a fourth document, 
Sample Reports from a Student Outcomes 
Sun/ey [Bower, 1977]), were written for those 
institutional administrators and researchers 
who lack the time and money to invest in 
developing their own procedures and ques- 
tionnaires for conducting student outcomes 
surveys. The questionnaires were developed 
through a combination of previous pilot-test 
work at NCHEMS, reviews of the literature 
and institutional outcomes studies, and 
examination of surveys of the kinds of 
student outcomes information most needed 
by institutional users. 



Selected parts of this Handbooks mainly 
those concerned with conducting student 
surveys, first appeared as A Manual tor Con- 
ducting Student Attrition Studies in Institu- 
tions of Postsecondary Education (Bo^er and 
Myers, 1975). As the concept of the present 
set of related documents and questi naires 
developed, material from the Attrition i^ianual 
was modified based on field experiences and 
combined with new materials concerned with 
longitudinal data collection plans and with 
using student outcomes data in the planning 
and management process. Thus, in terms of 
field experience and conceptual development, 
the Handbook has evolved over the last three 
years. Continued change and improvement 
are envisioned over the next year as a result of 
general reactions to this review edition and 
feedback obtained from the pilot-test 
administrations of 18 student outcomes 
surveys in six institutions of higher education 
during 1977 using this Handbook and the 
Student Outcomes Questionnaires. 
Readers or users of this Handoook or the 
Questionnaires are invited to write to us with 
comments or suggestions for improving any 
of these materials or procedures. In addition, 
we would be very interested in receiving 
information about (1) the results of the 
studies undertaken using these question- 
naires and (2) the ways in which your institu- 
tion planned to and did use the information 
obtained from a student outcomes survey. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION 



The postsecondary education institution of 
today is faced with increasing demands fc 
information abobt its students. Legislators, 
budget and financial officers, planners, 
department heads, faculty, institutional 
researchers, students, and many others all 
have needs for information about the students 
enrolled in the institution. Fiscal managers 
may be interested in the percentage of 
students who dropped out in the last year and 
their reasons for leaving. Department heads 
and other faculty members may need 
information on projected major fields of new 
students. Students themselves want to know 
employment and postgraduate experiences of 
recent program graduates before committing 
themselves to a major field of study. 
Institutional planners may need information 
on student behavior over time, such as 
changing trends in choice of student major 
fields. Community college personnel may 
need to ascertain whether the high turnover of 
students reflects dissatisfaction or indicates 
that they are getting what they came for. And 
all institutions receiving fed< ral financial aid 
funding must report certain retention and 
program completion data as of July, 1977.* 

All of these needs, and rriany others that 
might be listed, have in common the facts 
that the needed information concerns 
students and that in most cases students 
must be surveyed or interviewed in order to 
obtain reliable answers. One way for 
institutions to meet their needs for student 
outcomes information, therefore, is to 
develop and construct specific questionnaire 
materials and appropriate suivey or interview 
strategies each time the need arises for 
answers to particular questions. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are a number of drawbacks to this 
approach. Perhaps the major one is the lack 
of time, money, and staff to devote to 
developing new materials and procedures 
each time there is a need for information 
Another problem is the lack of comparability 
of data items from one institution to the next 

•See House of Rpprf^sf^ntdtivcs Rf^por' No 94-1701 
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even when al! have sought the same general 
information. Another is the lack of a 
framework with which to think about, 
organize, and integrate student information 
needed and collected. And, even when insti- 
tutions can commit time and effort to 
developing materials and procedures for 
collecting student information and can make 
an effort to collect data items comparable to 
those of other institutions, there is an implicit 
waste of resources in the duplication of '*'^rt 
that occurs as time and money are spent tor 
exactly the same developmental processes 
across institutions. 

What 13 needed,^ therefore, is a set of 
materials and procedures for collecting 
information about the student outcomes of 
postsecondary education. The NCHEMS 
Student Outcomes Questionnaires and this 
Handbook are intended to help meet this need 
by providing (1) a plan for collecting and 
integrating student outcomes information, (2) 
general guidelines for conducting post- 
secondary educational student outcomes 
surveys, and (3) specific questionnaires for 
conducting student surveys of entering 
students, graduating students, alumni/for- 
mer students, and students who leave without 
graduating. It is hoped that the Handbook 
also will encourage the collection and use of 
student outcomes data by illustrating how 
such infornnation can be used to facilitate 
better planr/ng and management at post- 
secondary institutions. 

The intended users of this Handbook are 
those college or university administrators 
who are in a position to implement and/or 
coordinate student outcomes studies; that is, 
this set of manuals was written v/ith the 
intention of providing practical guidance for 
those who want to conduct outcome studies. 
Generally, the material is written for those 
who have at least some familiarity with con- 
ducting surveys. Those readers who have a 
great deal of survey experience may wish to 
skim through this Handbook and nnay find 
most useful the specific questionnaires given 
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in Student Outcomes Questionnaires: Com- 
munity College Series (Renkiewicz and 
Bower, 1977) and Student Outcomes 
Questionnaires: Four-Year College ano 
University Series (Bower and Renkiewicz, 
1977). A secona compe" 'on docunnent to the 
Student Outconnes Questionnaires is also 
available: Sample Reports from p Student 
Outcomes Survey (Bower, 1977). 

What are ''Student Outcomes"? 

There are numerous definitions and explana- 
tions of the phrase "student outconnes" as 
related Jo the postsecondary education 
process. Perhaps the most straightforward 
definition is: a student outcome is the result 
or consequence of a student's enrollment in 
an educational program. Outcomes can 
be direct and immediate and are then called 
outputs, or they can be less immediate and 
indirect and called impacts. (A simple 
example of an educational output is a 
student'sacquisition of a new fact because of 
attendance at a class lecture. An educational 
impact might be a student's increased inter- 
est in civic affairs after college, stimulated in 
part by his/her political science courses.) 
Outcomes of one educational system may 
become inputs to other educational systems. 
Thus, students receiving associate degrees 
from community colleges may enter four-year 
programs at other schools. Similarly, inter- 
mediate outcomes (while a student is still en- 
rolled in a program) affect and are inputs to 
other choices and other outcomes of the 
same educational program. A student's 
choice of major as a sophomore, for example, 
clearly affects subsequent educational 
outcomes for that stude-it. 

Several other distinctions that can be made 
among student outcomes should be noted. 
Some outcomes may be designed or intended 
to occur while others may be unintended c 
accidentally produced. Some may be easy to 
measure while others may be difficult to 
measure. Some outcomes may be valued 
positively by the institution or by people in 
society while others may be seen as detri- 
mental. Most may involve change in student 
characteristics or situations, but others may 
involve preserving student characteristics or 



situations. For further elaboration and discus- 
sion of these distinctions and their sources in 
the literature, the interested reader is referred 
to A Structure for the Outcomes of Postsec- 
ondary Education (Lenning, Lee, Micek, and 
Service, 19/6); An Overview of the Outcomef^ 
Structure: Its Application in Postsecondary 
Institutions (Lenning, 1976); and Attempts to 
''Structure'' Educational Outcomes and Out- 
come-Related Concepts: A Compilation and 
Review of the Literature (Lenning, 1975). 

What Student Outcomes are Measured by 
the Questionnaires? 

The student outcomes measured by the 
questionnaires developed by NCHEMS 
include information on students': 

• background 

• goals 

• aspirations 

• plans 

• attitudes 

• reasons for making certain decisions 

• activities 

• educational plans 

• occupatio'ial choices 

The four questionnaires are: 

1. Entering Student Questionnaire: 

This questionnaire can be administered to 
any entering college or university student. 
Baseline data provided by a survey of 
entering studmts using this questionnaire 
include demographics, educational and 
occupational experience and plans, sources 
of funding for school, goals in attending 
school, and reasons for selecting this par- 
ticular institution. 

2. Nonreturning Student Questionnaire (Four- 
Year College and University Series) or For- 
mer Student Questionnaire (Community 
College Series): 

These questionnaires can be administered 
to any student who leaves the institution 
without receiving a degree or certificate. In 
addition to demographic and t^ackground 
data concerning students' experiences and 
progress at the institution, a survey of 
nonreturning students using these ques- 
tionnaires would provide detailed informa- 
tion as to why students did not return to 
this school (both positive and negative 
reasons), and their satisfaction with 
various institutional services. 
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3. Graduating Student Questionnaire (Four- 
Year College and University Series) or Pro- 
gram Completer Questionnaire (Communi- 
ty College Series): 

These questionnaires can be administered 
to any student who is about to earn a degree 
or certificate from a college or university. 
A survey of graduating students using 
these questionnaires would provide demo- 
graphics, background data, and informa- 
tion on students' satisfaction with various 
institutional services similar to that provid- 
ed by the Nonreturning or Former Student 
Questionnaires, as well as students' rat- 
ings of how well this school helped them 
reach their goals, and information about 
students' future educational plans. 

4. Recent Alumni Questionnaire (Four-Year 
College and University Series) or Follow- 
Up Questionnaire (Community College 
Series): 

These questionnaires can be administered 
to any recent alumni of a four-year college 
or university (Series A) or any former stu- 
ents of a community college who were en- 
rolled in degree, certificate, or vocational 
programs (Series B). A survey of former 
students of a community college or recent 
graduates of four-year institutions using 
these questionnaires would provide demo- 
graphic and bacl<ground data of students' 
progress at the institution as well as con- 
siderable detail about (a) the first degree 
program a student enrolled in since leaving 
the school and (b) the first full-time job a 
student held since leaving the school. 
These questionnaires should be adminis- 
tered between three ana nine months after 
students have left the school. 
How Were the Questionnaires Developed? 
The measures included on these four ques- 
tionnaires were selected partly as a result of 
preliminary pilot-test work with a number of 
colleges and universities beginning in 1973 
and continuing to the present. In addition to 
this on-going field work, NCHEMS staff re- 
viewed a large number of questionnaires and 
summary reports written by institutional re- 
searchers studying various aspects of two- 
year and four-year college and university 
educational outcomes. Two surveys (see 
Micek and Arney [1974] and Romney [1976]) 
that assessed the relative importance to dif- 
ferent types of constituences of various out- 
come measures also were used ... developing 
the items for these questionnaires. 



None of the questionnaires in this series have 
been pilot tested in ^heir present form. Most 
items on these quesiionnaires have been test- 
ed individually, however, either on previous 
NCHEMS versions of these questionnaires or 
0(1 the questionnaires from which certain 
items were taken, such as the Bureau of 
Census Educational Attainment Survey or the 
American Council on Education Survey of 
Entering Freshmen. Pilot testing of all four 
questionnaires will take place during 1977 at 
three community colleges for Series B and 
three comprehensive colleges for Series A for 
four-year colleges and universities. Addition- 
al pilot testing at other targeted types of insti- 
tutions is planned for 1978. 

How Do the Questionnaires Fit Together? 

All four questionnaires in each series were in- 
tended to be used in sequence so that longi- 
tudinal data can be collected on students. By 
the periodic administration of these question- 
naires to I e appropriate students, colleges 
and universities will be able to measure the 
progress of their students and the impacts of 
college on their students. The data obtained 
from longitudinal outcomes studies can be 
used and compared with previous studies 
within the institution as well as with simjlar 
data obtained from other insututions using 
these questionnaires. 

Each questionnaire was designed to collect 
from students the most important information 
colleges and universities want, at the most 
appropriate point in time. For example, infor- 
mation about students' satisfaction with vari- 
ous college se-^vices is included on the Gradu- 
ating (or Program Completer) and Nonreturn- 
ing (or Former) Student Questionnaires 
since students' feelings and attitudes 
about these services are still fresh at this 
time. These same questionnaires contain few 
questions about students' educational and 
occupational plans because, for many stu- 
dents, these plans are not yet final. The 
Fornrer Student and Recent Alumni Question- 
naires, on the other hand, intended for stu- 
dents who have been away from the college 
for three to nine months, de-emphasize stu- 
dents' degree c satisfaction with the college 
and emphasize students' ability to get into 
and succeed in their first educationel pro- 
grams and to find and succeed at their first 
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jobs. 

It is important, therefore, that these instru- 
ments be viewed as an integrated syotem of 
questionnaires and not as "one-shot" data- 
gathering instruments. Not only wMi the 
institution lose important analytical capabili- 
ties by not collecting longitudinal data from 
students at appropriate iiten/als, but also the 
use of one instrument without t^ie others will 
mean the loss of certain information 
contained on one questionnaire and not the 
others. 

IHow Can Student Outcomes Information Be 
Used? 

A recurring theme throughout these manuals 
will be that data about the student outcomes 
of postsecondary education should be 
collected for the purpose of improving institu- 
tional functioning and decision making. Tliis 
can occur in a variety of ways. Student 
outcome surveys can provide information *hat 
might suggest the need for ins ,'uiional 
change. A study of alumni or program com- 
pleters, for example, might reveal thai 
students from certain programs have diffi- 
culty in getting accepted into further 
educational programs of their choice. Or an 
attrition study might reveal that a dispropor- 
tionately high number of those who dropped 
out are concentrated in certain programs, and 
that most of these students left because of 
dissatisfaction with their major field. Each of 
these findings may suggest the neeo for 
institutional changes. 

Outcomes studies can provide documentation 
of students' attitudes and activities related to 
institutional programs and services. Com- 
munity college personnel involved in the pilot 
testing of the attritionynanual, for example, 
were pleased to find out that most of those 
who left were very satisfied with their experi- 
ences at the school. As the staff had 
suspected, but had not been able to 
document before, the college was serving the 
community fu.iction of provid'ng courses for 
the "occasional" student— the person who 
wantea to take a course as time and money 
permitted, but who did not intend to enroll in 
or complete a degree or certificate program. 
This information ^as valuable to the 
community college buwause it demonstrated 



to funding agencies that the college was per- 
forming a useful community 3ervice and 
provided an explanation for the high student 
turnover. 

Outcomes studies can provide information to 
help students choose their program of study. 
Data sucnas type of job obtained, salary, sat- 
isfaction with first job, acceptance mto 
further educational programs, and so on. are 
of definite interest to students, particularly 
with the current labor market situation. Such 
information might also be important to 
students in making their initial decision about 
which institution to enroll in. 

Student outcomes information collected at 
routine intervals and plotted over t^me may 
provide valuable insights into student trends 
as they occur. Changes in attrition factors, 
choices of major field, student attitudes and 
satisfaction with institutional services, deci- 
sions about further schooling, job availabili- 
ty, and so forth may all be detected by the 
rsady availability of student outcomes 
information. Furthermore, changes may be 
detected at the point where they first occur so 
that corrective action, if necessary, can be 
instituted before a major problem occurs 
rather than at the point where the problem is 
so large that it either cannot be resolved or 
that major institutional resources must be 
dedicated to the resolution of the problem. 
One example of this use of outcomes data 
comes from a small midwestern college that 
has been routinely monitoring attrition 
trends. Recently, the staff found a small but 
noticeable trend toward more students failing 
to return after the summer than in past years. 
Thoy are currently investigating the reasons 
for this change and watching for evidence that 
the trend will continue. Clearly, they will be in 
a better position to plan for fail admissions i. 
and registration with knowledge they are 
gaining by monitoring attrition and the 
reasons for its occurrence. 

Another use of student outcomes information 
(collected using materials containing identi- 
cal data items) is the ability of similar institu- 
tions to make comparisons of information 
among themselves. While there is always 
some concern that comparable data ex- 
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changed among institutions will be improper- 
ly used, particularly in a normative sense, 
there are enough valid reasons why institu- 
tions ne^d comparable data from others 
sImlKr to themselves to justify, in the view of 
most institutional staff, the exchange of 
student outcomes information. Comparable 
data may illuminate problem areas within an 
Institution, but also may show that certain 
problems are common across institutions 
and perhaps not correctable by individual 
schools. The small midwestern college that 
was concerned about changing attrition 
trends, for example, is investigating the 
possibility that ether similar colleges might 
be experiencing the same problem. Clearly, 
this will be easier to determine if these other 
colleges collect attrition data in the same 
way. Another example of the value of compar- 
able data can be found in the use of Graduat- 
ing Student or Program Completer surveys. An 
institution may find that graduates from cer- 
tain departments have substantial difficulty in 
obtaining jobs. Comparable data from gradu- 
ating students at other institutions can show 
whether the problem is fairly universal or 
whether it is limited to a single institution. 
Either finding would certainly lead to a 
different institutional course of action. 

What are the Future Plans for the 
Questionnaires? 

The quectionnaires in this bool<let are the 
pilot-test versions of the NCHEMS Student 
Outcomes Questionnaires. As stated above, 
these quest'onriaires will be tested during 
1977 oy three communiiy colleges for Series 
B and three comprehensive cc'.eges for 



Series A, and, at the end of this year of pilot 
testing, the questionnaires will be revised and 
published for general distribution. During this 
year, the Handbook also will bo adapted and 
tailored to the specific needs of community 
colleges and comprehensive colleges and will 
be published along with questionnaires in 
first edition form for general distribution. In 
addition to these two efforts, NCHEMS will 
be working on the development of fifth and 
sixth questionnaires: the Current Student 
Questionnaire, for students currently enrolled 
in a college or university program, and the 
Five-Year Alumni Questionnaire, for former 
college and univr-sit^' students who gradu- 
ated five yea" past. These question- 
naires will , w( cested during 1978 and 
added to this booklet when testing and revi- 
sions are completed. 

How Do I Order the Questionnaires? 

Write to: NCHEMS Publications 
P.u. Drawer P 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Single sets of four questionnaires (either 
Series A or Series B) are available at $.50 per 
set ($.05 per questionnaire for quantitit of 50 
or more). 

Specify: 
Quantity Needed 
Name of Questionnaire 
Series A or B (Series "A"— Four- Year Col- 
leges and Universities series or Series "B*' 
—Community College series) 
Whether you wish the questionnaires pre- 
folded for administration or whether you 
wish them unfolded so your institution's 
name/ logo can be printed on the front fold. 
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II. 



DEVELOPING 
A STUDENT OUTCOMES DATA-COLLECTION PLAN 



Many institutions of highe' education need to 
know not only about student attitudes and 
plans at particular points in time, but also 
about changes in plans and attitudes of 
students over time. For example, certain in- 
stitutions may need information about why 
specific kinds of students are dropping out 
and Will therefore conduct an attrition study. 
Others may wish to routinely monitor stu- 
dents' progress through their institution and 
treat an attrition study as only one part of an 
overall plan for collecting longitudinal data. 
For those who are interested in continual 
monitoring of student plans, attitudes, and 
decisions, and for those who want to track 
student change from the time students first 
enter the institution through future years 
away from the school, a plan for collecting 
student outcomes data is presented here. 

A Plan for Collecting Student Outcomes Data 

Figure 1 illustrates the typical flow of stu- 
dents through four-year colleges and 
universities, with six suggested data 
collection points superimposed on the illus- 
tration. These six points are: 

• as a student enters (may be freshman, 
transfer, or graduate level) 

• while the student is currently enrolled in a 
higher educational program 

• as a student graduates (may be under- 
graduate or graduate degree) 

• as a student drops out without 
graduating 

• three to nine months after graduation 

• five years after graduation. 

Questionnaires developed by NCHEMS for 
surveying students at four of these points in 
time are contained in Student Outcomes 
Questionnaires: Four-Year College end Uni- 
versity Series (Bower and Renkiewicz,^ 1977). 
Questionnaires for current students and five- 
year graduates will be added in the near 
future. 

Figure 2 illustrates the typical flow of stu- 
dents through community colleges and 
shows five suggested data collection points: 



• as a student enters (may bi for certificate 
or degree program or selected courses) 

• while the student is currently enrolled 

• as a student graduates (may be degree or 
certificate) 

• as a student leaves without graduating 

• three to nine months after a student has 
left (for degree, certificate, or other voca- 
tional students) 

Five outcomes studies are suggested rather 
than the six suggested for four-year institu- 
tions because of the different philosophy un- 
derh'^ng the operation of community colleges. 
It is ypical for community college students to 
enroll for a wide variety of reasons, ranging 
from personal enrichment or preparing for pro- 
fessional examinations to seeking a certifi- 
cate or an associate degree. It is also typical 
for these students to take courses as money, 
time, and interest allow, not necessarily con- 
tinuously through a prescribed program 
Thus, to speak of dropouts or alumni makes 
little sense for many community college stu- 
dents who never were enrolled in a degree or 
certificate program from which they could 
drop out or become alumni . For these colleges, 
it makes sense, instead, to distinguish be- 
tween nonreturning or former students and 
graduates or program completers, and to fol- 
low up, tnree to nine months after leaving, the 
vocationally-oriented students (whether or 
not they earned a degree or certificate). Quec- 
tionnaires for surveying students at four of 
these five points in time are contained in Stu- 
dent Outcomes Questionnaires: Community 
College Series (Renkiewicz and Bower, 1977). 
A questionnaire for current students will be 
added in the near future. 

It should be reiter^^.ed that not all the informa- 
tion collected at these points in time would be 
considered "outcomes" information in the 
sense of effects on students caused by the 
institution. But a good comprehensive data 
collection pian that will permit the measure- 
ment of student changes over time necessari- 
ly must include the gathering of data about 
students' background and intentions before 
and dunng their enrollment; that is, baseline 
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Figure 1 

DATA-COLLECTION POINTS FOR FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
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Figure 2 

DATA-COLLECTION POINTS FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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data. Further, it is often desirable to be able 
to adjust true outcomes (such as type of job 
obtained, graduate school program accepted 
into) by controlling for tvpe of input (high 
school GPA, SAT or ACT scores, high school 
and undergraduate" work experience, and so 
forth). 

The data collection plans suggested here are 
intended to be flexible. Some institutions 
may not need or want to survey students 
between the times they enter and graduate, 
for exam pie. Others may want to add an addi- 
tional data collection point. The purpose of 
presenting data collection plans in this 
Handbook is not to promote rigid models but 
rather to provoke thought about the value of 
such plans, however they might be ncdified 
to fit individual institutional needs. 



Schedules and AdministratiGn Cycles 

In order to implement a comprehensi^'e 
student data-collection plan such as that suy- 
gesteo here, two issues m"st first oe 
confronted. One issue concerns schedul- 
ing—the optimal time of year to adminit;ter 
each survey. The second concerns the cycling 
of each survey— the frequency of administra- 
tion of each type of survey. Closely related to 
this is the decision of which surveys should 
be administered 

In general, the optimal time of the year for ad- 
ministering each type of survey is near the 
point in time that the outcomes or events of 
interest happen to the student. Following this 
guideline ensures that students will not have 
to try to remember what they did several 
months in the past and that they won't have to 
recreate old feelings, attitudes, reasons for 
decisions, and so forth. Thus, the entering 
student questionnaire should be given to stu- 
dents with confirmation/acceptance materials 
as they register, or shortly after they 
enrol!— for most institutions, the beginning 
of the fail term. The graduating senior 
questionnaire should be given shortly (two or 
four weeks) before graduation--for most 
schools. May or June. A current student 
questionnaire could be administered any 



time* during the academic year, depending 
on the information to be collected from the 
survey. Routine attrition surveys should be 
conducted, if possible, as soon after the be- 
ginning of the term as nonreturning students 
from the previous term can be identified. 
(Many institutions may want to conduct only 
one attrition survey each year, in which case 
there are several potentially good administra- 
tion times— after the fall term has begun, 
after spring semester or winter quarter has 
begun, or after the spring quarter has begun. 
The spring semester or winter quarter times 
might be selected if it is desired to stagger 
the time of administration of the various sur- 
veys in the'plan.) Finally, the two alumni sur- 
veys or follow-up survey should be ad- 
ministered at a time appropriate for the infor- 
mation being asked of students on the 
questionnaire. Because many of the ques- 
tions on the Recent Alumni Questionnaire 
and Follow-Up Questionnaire deal with 
students' first jobs or first graduate school 
choices, three to nine months after gradua- 
tion or leaving the college is a good time for 
these surveys. Surveys of alumni in which 
questions are directed at job level, salary, 
highest educational degree earned, and other 
similar Status and recognition information are 
best administered several years after gradua- 
tion when graduates have begun to follow rel- 
atively stable career paths. Figure 3 summar- 
izes these scheduling suggestions. 

The second issue to be considered in 
developing a plan for routinely collecting stu- 
dent outcomes data is that of the frequency of 
administration of each type of survey, and re- 
lated to this, the decision of which of the five 
or six surveys to administer. Essentially, 
there are two questions: (1) how often should 
each type of survey be administered in order 
to minimize cost and yet still provide up-to- 
date, useful information for the institution? 
and (2) which of the possible surveys 
suggested here or others will yield d^ta of 
sufficient importance and relevance to the 

'While this quest'onnaire can be administered whenever ap- 
propriate throughout the year, there are certain times when 
students might feel less interest and enthusiasm for re- 
sponding than others, these include immediately be*ore and 
after exam periods, holidays and vacations and during 
special campus eventc Late afternoon and late days of the 
week might also be avoided if possible 
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Figure 3 

SCHEDULE FOR IMPLEMENTING DATA-COLLECTION PLAN 
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*han nine months after g'aduation to avoid confusion 
about which job and which new degree are being 
referenced 



Five-year Alumni 



Several years after graduation when graduates have 
begun to follow relatively stable career paths 



institution that the cost and effort required to 
administer and process the questionnaires 
are justified by the returns to the ifibtitution? 

There certainly are no definitive answers to 
these questions and each institution will have 
to make decisions about these questions 
based on its own resources and information 
needs. If cost, staff time, and overburdening 
of students with questionnaires were of no 
consideration, then institutions mignt theo- 
retically want the information gained by ad- 
ministering each type of questionnaire one 
or more times each year. Since these factors 
are, in fact, considerations at most institu- 
tions, some compromise must be reached 
between them and institutional information 
needs. There are numerous possibilities for 
staggering one to six of these surveys across 
years, but one factor should be kept in mind 
when considering various options for doing 
so: for most purposes, longitudinal data (data 
collected from the same students at different 
points in time) will be the most useful to the 
institutions, particularly for the purpose of in- 
vestigating changes in student plans, 
attiLiides, and decisions over time. Therefore, 
while most institutions will not wa it to ad- 
minister every survey every year, the plan 
should encompass the need to at least survey 
the same students over time. There are two 
good approaches to this problem, each based 
on the premise that data from all entering stu- 
dents are critical to the development of a 
longitudinal data base: 

1. Survey every entering student class and 
then follow up each group of students as 



the need arises or according to a cyclical 
plan such as is suggested below. 
2. Survey all or a sample of selected 
entermg student classes at set intervals 
of time such as every two or three years 
and then follow up each group of sur- 
veyed entering students as the need 
arises or according to a cyclical plan such 
as is suggested below. 

By always collecting data from entering stu- 
dents and then basing the rest of the data- 
collection cycle on these students, the insti- 
tution will be assured of having available the 
critical information in a longitudinal plan 
dealing with input— plans, intentions, student 
background, and so forth. 

There are many variations of the data-collec- 
tion cycle that institutions might consider. 
One possible data-collection plan would be to 
administer the entering student survey every 
two years, and at times appropriate for each 
subsequent questionnaire, to follow up the 
initial group of students as they progress 
through and out of the institution. Another 
plan might be to administer the entering stu- 
dent and nonreturning or former student sur- 
veys each year, but to administer the current 
student, graduating senior, and alumni/for- 
mer student surveys only to every third year's 
group of entering students. In this plan, every 
third year, the institution would have new 
information concerning graduating seniors, 
current students, and alumni/former stu- 
dents, but each year they would have up-to- 
date information about entering students and 
nonreturning students. 
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III. 



GUIDELINES FOR PLANNING AND ADMINISTERING 
QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEYS 



Asdefined by A.N. Oppenhem (1973), a survey 
is a planned data-collection effort for the pur- 
pose of description or prediction as a guide to 
action or for the purposeof explaining the rela- 
tionships between two or more variables: for 
example, the relationship between student 
academic achievement and student perform- 
ance on a job. While most survey researchers 
will attest that in practice there are as many 
purposes as there are surveys, they will also 
agre that foremost in any survey effort is the 
development of a clear definition and under- 
standing of the objectives of the survey. To 
achieve this end, it is essential that the first 
step to be taken in a survey is the delination 
and clarification of the specific problems to be 
studied, the critical questions to be answered, 
and the possible uses to be made of the survey 
results. The reason this step is so central to 
every survey is that once this initial step is ac- 
complished, all of the remaining steps in the 
survey process are "means to an end" and will 
flow logically from the purpose of the study 
identified in this step. 

In establishing the purpose of the survey, it is 
important to obtain input from those persons 
who will use the findings from the study. Of 
course, the larger the group of persons from 
which input is sought, the greater will be the 
diversity of what may constitute the objec- 
tives of the study, generally, the more 
objectives a study has to accomplish, the 
greater its complexity and cost. Therefore, it 
may be critical to set priorities as to the ob- 
jectives that will be most important to 
achieve, given certain time and monetary 
constraints. 

In addition to identifying the specific 
purposes or objectives of the survey in this 
initial step, two other key questions should 
be considered: 

• What concepts need to be defined before 
the survey process continues'^ 
In the formulation of any survey effort, 
certain concepts are used to communi- 
cate and organize one's thinking relative 
to the problems or questions in focus. 



For example, in a survey of former stu- 
dents one question of interest might con- 
cern their satisfaction with their 
vocational preparation. What is meant by 
the concepts, "satisfaction" and "voca- 
tional preparation," in this context needs 
to be translated into specific terms so 
everyone clearly understands what con- 
stitutes the acceptable indicators of 
these concepts. 

• What assumptions will be made? 
In many surveys it is impossible to con- 
trol all elements of the survey, such as 
the validity of certain parts of a question- 
naire or the adequacy of the sample. 
Therefore, formulating the assumptions 
of a survey is an important consideration 
since they may affect the survey process 
as weM as the interpretation of the survey 
resuli... 

Institution-Wide Involvement 

As was mentioned above, many different 
institutional personnel and constituencies 
may have an interest in the development and 
results of a questionna'^'e directed at students 
in the institution. One vehicle for involving 
institutional staff and other interested groups 
is to establish a committee in order to facili- 
tate the administration of the questionnaire 
and Its use within the institution. Not only 
can a committee of this type be used to make 
recommendations concerning the administra- 
tion and use of the questionnaire, but also to 
modify the questionnaire according to insti- 
tutional desires. Representatives from the 
following institutional offices may have an 
interest in student outcomes surveys: Stu- 
dent Services, Alumni Development, Admis- 
sions, Career Placement, Academic Admini- 
stration, Vocational Administration, Data 
Processing, and Public Information. In addi- 
tion, students, faculty, and alumni may be 
appropriate to include on the committee. It 
may not be possible to include all of these 
representatives on the committee, but their 
involvement in certain stages of development 
will help ensure good response rates as well 
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as facilitate actual use of the questionnaire 
results. In addition, the involvement of a 
number of institutional personnel will guard 
against overlappin^j activities being conduct- 
ed in a number of different areas within the 
institution. Frequently, especially in large 
institutions, redundant or overlapping survey 
efforts are conducted in several institutional 
offices, wasting time and money. 

Questionnaires and Cover Letters 

The questionnaires developed by NCHEMS 
are published as Student Outcomes Ques- 
tionnaires: Community College Series (Reiv 
kiewicz and Bower, 1977) and Student Out- 
comes Questionnaires: Four-Year College 
and University Series (Bower and Renkiewicz, 
1977). It should be noted that items that are 
essentially the same in each of these 
questionnaires have been phrased identically 
to facilitate comparisons across question- 
naires. 

A question frequently asked by those reading 
the questionnaires for the first time is 
whether certain items are actually necessary, 
since the institution often has the same in- 
formation on its master file records. These 
items include: sex, ethnic category, grade- 
point average, major field, length of 
enrollment, and others, depending on institu- 
tional records and specific questionnaires. A 
valid argument in favor of not including these 
items is that the questionnaire can be 
shortened, which sometimes encourages a 
better response rate from students. Unfor- 
tunately, most institutional master file 
records are either lacking these data items on 
substantial percentages of students and/or 
are inaccurate or out of date for significant 
percentages of students. Furthermore, 
deleting them from questionnaires necessi- 
tates matching questionnaires to master file 
records before proceeding with analyses. Not 
infrequently, difficulties arise in matching re- 
turned questionnaires to master file infornria- 
tion. If accurate matches cannot be r^ade for 
every returned questionnaire, valuable analy- 
sis capabilities may be lost for certam 
respondents. 

Cover letters for the initial mailing of the 
questionnaires and for subsequent follow-up 



mailings to those who did not respond to the 
first mailing should be sent or handed to 
students with the questionnaires, explaining 
the purpose of the survey and how the results 
will be used. These letters should be printed 
on institutional stationery and, if possible, be 
signed by the president. Whatever the final 
wording of the cover letters, several important 
points should be made: 

• The letter should convey the importance 
of a response from the student. 

• The letter should state that responses will 
be confidential. 

• The letter should emphasize the value to 
the student in responding to the 
questionnaire. 

• The letter should not *1alk down" to the 
student. 

• The follow-up letter should re-emphasize 
that responses will be kept confidential 
and the importance to th3 institution of 
receiving as many completed question- 
naires as possible. 

Sampling Considerations 

In every survey, the question must be asked: 
Should the institution survey all students or 
will a sample of students suffice? And if an 
institution elects to use a sample of students, 
how should the sample be selected, and how 
many students should be in the sample? 
Again, the answers to these questions will 
ultimately have to be decided by staff at indi- 
vidual institutions. There are several factors 
that should be considered, however. 

First, for a variety of reasons, the total popu- 
lation of students should actually be surveyed 
if at all possible. Surveying the entire popula- 
tion avoids the necessity for restrictive 
assumptions about that population's re- 
sponses, increases the reliability of the 
information received, and provides a hedge 
against the inevitably less-than-perfect re- 
sponse rate. Surveying the total population 
also eliminates the need for random sampling 
or any similar procedure to identify which 
specific individuals within the population are 
to receive the questionnaire. 

Because administering questionnaires to all 
students is costly, particularly for large 
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schools, some institutions may not be able to 
survey all students. One compromise tnat 
might be made is to survey all entering stu- 
dents to obtain baseline data, and then to 
select random samples of students from this 
population for administration of later surveys. 
If longitudinal data are desired, however, the 
first such random sample must be followed 
throughout the course of the data collection 
plan. If an institution does decide that a 
survey of the total population is infeasible 
and/or undesirable, the survey can be 
restricted to a samole of the total population. 
However, careful procedures must be 
followed to ensure that the sample is large 
enough to permit valid inferences about the 
total population. The initial sample size for 
entering students also must take into account 
the number of students available for survey- 
ing in subsequent years, if the data collection 
plan is intended to be longitudinal. Those 
interested in more detail concerning the 
factors involved and/or alternative procedures 
may wish to consult the following resource 
documents: Menderhall et al, Elementa''y 
Survey Sampling (Wadsworth, 1971), a nood 
introductory treatment, or Cochran, W.G., 
Sampling Techniques (Wiley, 1973), more 
technically sophisticated. Probably the 
easiest reliable method for choosing a samp'e 
of students, if the institution decides to 
sample, is to select a simple random sample 
of students.* 

Whether the institution chooses to survey the 
entire population or a sample, it is important 
that as high a response as possible be ob- 
tained. One aim of every survey is to be able 
to generalize from returned responses to the 
entire population of students of interest. As 
significant numbers of surveyed students fail 
to respond, response bias occurs, and the 



•An easy method for randomly selecting students using the 
computer is to decide on the percentage of students to be 
sampled, then convert th'3 percentage, say 20 percent, to a 
fraction ( 20), the computer can then be programmed to gen- 
erate a random number (uniformly distributed over the 
interval zero to one) for each student record or ID as it is read, 
if the random number is less than or equal to the fraction, the 
student is included in the sample, and if larger than the 
traction, the student is excluded from the sample Student 
records for those included m the sample can, during thp exe- 
cution of this program, be written to a new file for later use 
This method can be done also without the computer using a 
table of random numbers 
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ability to reliably generalize to the entire 
population on the basis of returned question- 
naires deteriorates. Generally, response bias 
operates such that those who complete 
questionnaires will be more positive toward 
tne school and have stronger opinions than 
those who fail to respond. Response Lias and 
strategies for increasing response rate are 
each discussed in more depth in subsequent 
sections of this n.inual. 

Costs, Materials, and Personnel 

Figure 4 shows a list of materials required for 
the initial contact in mail and hand-out sur- 
veys along with estimated costs of each. 
Estimated costs are based on a survey of 
1,000 students; surveys of larger or smaller 
numbers of students should be approximately 
proportional in cost to those shown. Most 
costs should De self-explanatory in Figure 4, 
except perhaps the first class mailing 
expense. There is considerable evidence in 
the survey research literature that personal- 
izing the survey materials increases the 
response rate substantially. (See Linsky, 1975 
for a good overview of this body of literature.) 
In particular, studies have shown that using 
first class postage, particularly commemora- 
tive stamps, is especially effective in 
increas.ng (as much as 10 percent) the 
response rate (Hensley, 1974, and Champion 
and Sear, 1969). Because a good response 
rate is very important in surveys, it is felt that 
the added expense of first class postage over 
bulk rate is justifiable on-the outside mailing 
envelopes. First class mail has the added ad- 
vantage of being forwarded by the post office. 
Hensley also showed that it is important for 
the inner return envelope to be different from 
the outer mailing envelope, and that the least 
expensive choice, a business reply printed 
return envelope, achieves the highest 
response rate when combined with the 
commemorative stamp outside. 

One study (Rossman and Astin [1974]) 
obtained results showing that nonprofit 
permits on the outer envelope combined with 
first class postage to the nonprofit initial 
mailing of undeliverables yielded response 
rates that were only .2% to 3.0% less.than the 
first class mailing method. Thus an institu- 
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Figure 4 

ESTIMATED COSTS' OF MATERIALS FOR INITIAL 
MAIL OR HAND-OUT CONTACT OF 1,000* SI UDENTS 









Eetlmated Costs 


Mateiials 


Number 


F-'^lanatlon 


First 
Class 
Mall 


Nonprofit 
Permit 
Mall 


Hand-out 


Questionnaires 


1,000 


Estimated at $ 05 


$50.00 


$50 00 


$50 00 


Cover Letters 


1,000 


Pnnted on official statione'^y 


lU.UU 


m nn 


ir» ."in 


Return Envelopes 


♦ 000 


Business reply return enve opes 

(a) Printing costs 

(b) Postage costs $ 15 
each X 300 returned 


15 00 
45 00 


15 00 
45 00 




Mailing Envelopes 


1,000 


Standard business size 


15 00 


15 00 




First Class Postage 


1.000 


First class commemorative 
stamps (3 $ 13 


130 00 






Nonprofit Permits with 
First Cjass Postage 
for Undeliverables 


1,000 


(a) Nonprofit permits @ $ 02 

(b) Estimated 10% undeliverables 
0$ 13 




20 00 
13 00 




TOTAL 






$265 00 


$168 00 


$60 00 


Per Student Contact Costs 




$ 26 


$ 17 


$ 06 


Per Student Response Costs (estimating 300 responses) 


$ 88 


$ 56 


$ 20 



'A? of 1977 

•'Estimated costs for more or fewer than 1.000 students s'lould be approximately p' portional 



tion may want to consider using nor.^rofit 
permit postage on the outer mailing envelope 
and first class postage only for those 
envelopes returned undeiiverable by the post 
office. There will probably be increased 
personnel time required to monitor the 
returned envr'opes and addre^^s and send out 
new envelopes, but for many institutions, 
extra staff time is more readily available than 
extra sources of funds. 

Other mailing costs not shown in Figure 4 are 
those required for either typing names and 
addresses of students on the envelopes or 
generating computer printed name and 
address labels. These costs will vary depend- 
ing on the institution, but should be included 
in cost estimates for the survey. At least one 
study by Carpenter (1974-75) showea that 
personalizing the cover letter by manually 
typing names and addresses increased the 
response rate, though not greatly, over 
computer- or macLine-produced names and 
addresses. One would expect, therefore, that 
the same or less of an effect would occur with 
typing versus machine-produced envelope 
addresses; thus if all other factors are equal, 
typing the students' names and addresses 
would probably be preferred. If the institution 
can produce the computer-generated labels at 
a Substantial cost savings and is looking for 
ways to cut the cost of the survey, however, 
then computer-produced labels are a 
reasonable alternative. 

The other costs incurred in conducting a sur- 
vey are primarily personnel costs. It is 
difficult to put dollar amounts on these costs 
because they will vary from institution to 
institution depending on salaries and time 
invested by various people. The following list 
of potential personnel requirements is given 
without estimated costs: 

• Survey administrator 

• Secretarial time for typing questionnaire 
and cover letter drafts and final copies 

• Computer peisonnel time for creating 
survey sample lists and address labels (or 
clerical time if lists are created by hand, 
plus typist time for typing envelope 
names and addresses) 

• Approximately 20 hours of clerical time 



for stuffing and mailing each 1,000 
questionnaires 

• Clerical time for recording and tracking 
returned questionnaires 

• Keypuncher time for punching responses 
to returned questionnaires 

• Computer-data analyst time for analyzing 
returned questionnaires 

• Report-writer's time 

• Secretarial time for typing report. 

Mailing and Hand-Out Guidelines 

Mailing. The initial mailing of questionnaires 
can begin as soon as all the materials listed in 
the previous section are assembled (the 
questionnaire, cover letter, two kinds of en- 
velopes, address labels, and postage) along 
with a list (in the same order as the address 
labels or typed addressed envelopes) of each 
student's ID number, name, and address. This 
list can, and probably should, be the survey 
status list shown in Figure 5. The process of 
stuffing and preparing the materials will take 
approximately 20 person-hours for each 1,000 
questionnaires. 

After the initial mailing has been completed, a 
set of tracking sheets should be prepared for 
recording the status of the questionnaires as 
they return. Figures shows a sample tracking 
sheet. If institutional records are computer- 
ized or if names and addresses of students 
were keypunched to produce labels, these 
tracking sheets can be produced by the com- 
puter; otherwise, they must be typed. The 
tracking sheet should contain: 

1. Student's ID number 

2. Student's name 

3. Student's addiess 

4. Blank columns for recording the date any 
of the following information was 
received: 

a. Date returned by post office as 
undeiiverable 

b. Date unusable questionnaire returned 
or letter received; student ineligible or 
unable to respond (student improper- 
ly identified for sample, refuses to re- 
spond, deceased, and so forth) 

c. Date usable questionnaire returned. 

5. Blank columns for recording second 
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Figure 5 

SUGGESTED FORM FOR LISTING OF 
SAMPLE ^ND SURVEY STATUS 



FIRST MAILING SECOND MAILING 

ADDRESS UNDELIVERABLE UNUSABLE USABLE DATE SENT UNDELIVERABLE UNUSABLE USABLE 



mailing information: 

a. Date second set of materials sent 

b. Date returned by post office as 
undeliveraule 

c. Date unusable questionnaire or letter 
received; student ineligible or unable 
to respond 

d. Date usable questionnaire returned. 

Figure 6 shows a tracking sheet with 
examples of entries by the school. 

As qup' tionnaires are returnGd, one person 
should be in charge of recording the above 
information for each student. Some kmd of 
identifying mark (such as a check [/]) should 
be placed on each questionnaire as the proper 
information is recorded on the cracking 
sheets. It is a good idea, also, to save all re- 
turned materials (even undeliverable ques- 
tionnaire*^.) until the end of the survey. 

Handout. For surveys of students on-campus, 
handing out the questionnaire is the preferred 
distribution method. As Figure 4 shows, the 
cost of handing out materials is substantially 
less than mailing. In addition, the response 
rate is likely to be higher with a handout 
survey, perhaps because it seems more 
personal. The circumstances under whicn the 
handout method is applied will vary according 
to the type of survey being administered and 
institutional variables. A survey of graduating 
seniors at a medium- to large-size institution 
might best be handed out along with required 
graduation materials. A survey of students in- 
progress at a small school might be given to 
students by j^Mructors m individual class- 
rooms. Entering Student Questionnaires at a 
community college could be handed out with 
registration materials. 

Whatever the circumstances of questionnaire 
distribution, two cautions should be borne in 
mind, (1) Care should be laken that the use of 
a particular distribution site does not bias the 
response. If the placement office, for 
example, is the only location where the ques- 
tionnaire is available, the respondents will 
consist only c' those who are seeking a job. 
(2) While it is perhaps appealing in some re- 
spects, students should not be told or be left 
with the impression that they are required to 
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complete the questionnaire in order, for 
example, to graduate. Responses obtained 
jm unwilling or resentful students may be 
deliberately inaccurate or erroneous. 

Follow-Up Mailing Strategies 

There is unequivocal evidence that follow-uD 
activities do increase response rates in mail 
surveys. (See Etzel and Walker, 1974; 
Hinrichs, 1975; and Wiseman, 1973.) There is 
also good evidence that -a cash reward 
increases the rate of return. (See Hackler and 
Bourgette, 1973; Huck and Gleason, 1974; 
and Wiseman, 1973.) A selected bibliography 
by Marshall and Gee (1975) and an article con- 
cerned with stimulating responses to mailed 
questionnaires by Linsky (1975) both provide 
up-to-date, in-depth information about tech- 
niques for maximizing response rates in 
surveys. Rather than review here various 
methods and their pros and cons, several 
strategies appropriate for outcomes studies 
and consistent with recent research will be 
given for increasing response rates through 
follow-up activities. 

Two mail follow-up variations for increasing 
response rates are suggested here, varying 
pnncipally on the amount of money the insti- 
tution is willing to spend. Figure 7 shows 
estimated costs for the two possibilities: 

1. Duplicate set of materials 

2. Duplicate set of materials with a dime 
(Each of these follow-up possibilities may 
also use first class or nonprofit permit 
postage; Figure 7 thus includes four follow- 
up stra'iBgies.) 

There are certainly many combinations of fol- 
low-up techniques possible. These two were 
selected as most appropriate given research 
findings and budgetary considerations at most 
mstitutionsof higher education. The evidence 
is equivocal as to the efficacy of sending out a 
complete duplicate set of materials rather 
than a simple follow-up letter or a postc-^rd 
reminder. One study by Etzel and Walker 
(1974) fo'jnd that a letter with duplicate 
questionnaire and return envelope materials 
did not increase the response rate over the 
follow-up letter without duplicates. The 



Figure 6 

EXAMPLE OF LISTING OF WESTERN COLLEGE 
SAMPLE AND SURVEY STATUS 



ID 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



FIRST MAILING 



SECONn MAILING 



UNDELIVERABLE UNUSABLE USABLE DATE SENT UNOELIVERABLE UNUSABLE USABLE 



0122356 



Mark Andrews 



314 W. 8th Ave. 
Norfolk, VA 10823 



9252230 



1135976 



43991 78 



2123947 



Al ice Byers 



Robert Davis 



Susan Ford 



David Harris 



Apt. 3B 

9815 Maryland Ave. 
Los Angeles, CA 98122 

213 E. nth Street 
New York, NY 10220 




91 Brand Drive 
Rockaway, NY 11691 

123 Table Mesa Drive 
Boulder, CO 80303 
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Figure 7 

ESTIMATED COSTS* OF MATERIALS FOR FOUR TYPES OF 
FOLLOW-UP MAILINGS** TO 700 STUDENTS 









Estimated Costs 


Matanats 


Number 


Explanation 


First Class Mail 


Nonprofit Permit Mail 


NO UllTiB 


Dimo 


no UllTiB 


Dime 


Questionnaires 


700 


Estimated (B $ 05 


$35 00 


$35 00 


$35 00 


$35 00 


Cover Letters 


700 


Printed on off.cial stationery 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


10 00 


Return Envelopes 


700 


Business reply return envelopes 














(a) Panting costs 


15 00 


15 00 


15 00 


15 00 






(b) Postage costs 0 $15 each 














X 200 returned 


30 00 


30 00 


30 00 


30 00 


Mailing Envelopes 


700 


Standard business size 


15 00 


15 00 


15 00 


15 00 


First Class Postage 


700 


F.rst class commemorative 
stamps p $ 13 


91 00 


91 00 






Nonprofit Permit 


700 


P $ 02 






14 00 


14 00 


Dime 


700 






70 00 




70 00 


TOTAL 






$196 00 


$266 00 


$119 00 


$189 00 


Per Student Contact 


Costs 




$ 28 


$ 38 


$ 17 


$ 27 


Per Student Response Costs {(estimating 200 respcn^ps) 


$ 98 

■ 


$ 1 33 

» — , 


$ 60 


$ 94 



•As of 1977 

•'Costs in this ttrjuro bas^d on an initidl return of 300 questionnaires, leaving 700 for the second mailing 



study by Rossman and Astin (1974), however, 
in which respondents were actually college 
students, found a significantly lower 
^ response rate when no duplicate materials 
were sent. It is recommended, therefore, that 
a duplicate set of materials be sent to non- 
respondents. 

The second follow-up procedure recom- 
mended here is a duplicate set of materials 
with a dime enclosed. Cash rewards (even as 
little as a dime) have been found effective in 
increasing response rates beyond the 
increase due to a letter and questionnaire 
^ alone. (It has been suggested that a monetary 
reward tends to make respondents feel bad 
about accepting the money without giving 
anything in return.) If the extra expense of the 
dime can be borne by the institution, this 
method is preferable to the duplicate set of 
materials without the dime because it will re- 
sult in a greater number of responses. It 
should be noted that the cash reward is 
recommended only for the follow-up mailing 
(not the initial mailing) because there is good 
evidence (see Hackler and Bourgette, 1973, 
and Huck and Gleason. 1974) that a monetary 
reward need only be given to nonrespondents 
after the firsi mailout. 

There is ore more type of follow-up activity, a 
telephone reminder, that is also quite 
effective in increasing the rate of return of 
questionnaires. This method is appropriate 
for an institution that serves mainly an urban 
area where most students can be reached, 
even after leaving the school, by a local call. If 
this condition is met and the institution has 
available staff to make the calls, the cost of 
this method will be less than a second wav? 
of questionnaires and almost certainly will be 
more effective. 

Staff at individual institutions will have to 
decide which of the three main follow-up 
strategies (or some combination of them) 



given in the discussion above is best for 
them. The important point is to plan for and 
carry out some kind of follow-up activity. 



Checklist of Sunday Planning and 
Administration Activities 

The following is a checklist of the activities 
required to prepare for and conduct the 
student outcomes surveys outlined in this 
Handbook: 

1. Decide on the objectives of the survey. 

2. Write out a plan and schedule for the 
entire survey. 

3. Study the appropriate questionnaire to 
ensure that it wil! provide data appropri- 
ate for the survey objectives. 

4. Meet with a committee of potential 
institutional users of the survey results 
to discuss the survey objectives, plan, 
schedule, and questionnaire. 

5. Decide whether to survey all students in 
the population or a sample of a specified 
percentage. 

6. Set up a method for identifying students 
in the population; if sampling is to be 
done, also set up a method for randomly 
selecting students from the population. 

7. Produce a typed or computer-printed list 
of all students to be surveyed. !f using 
the computer, also generate a computer 
file of all students in the survey. 

8. Prepare survey materials (question- 
naires, cover letters, tollow-up materi- 
als, mailing envelopes, return envelopes, 
postage, address labels, tracking 
sheets). 

9. Prepare a set of follow-up procedures: 

10. Hand out or mail the questionnaires. 

11. As questionnaires are returned, record 
appropriate information on tracking 
sheets. 

12. Implement the follow-up plan to 
maximize response rate. 
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IV. 

CODING AND DATA PROCESSING GUIDELINES 



Once the questionnaire has been adminis- 
tered and responses received, the next step in 
the survey is to prepare the returned ques- 
tionnaires for analysis by visual editing , hand 
coding where necessary, and, finally, key- 
punching. This section of the nnanual pro- 
vides guidelines for each of these steps as 
well as suggestions for connputer editing of 
responses, matching the keypunched ques- 
tionnaires to existing computer master fil^, 
and suggestions about useful statistical/data 
manipulation packaged computer programs. 
At present, no computer software exists for 
editing or analyzing the Student Outcomes 
Questionnaires. 

Hand Coding and Visual Inspection of 
Returned Questionnaires 

It is generally a good idea to inspect a handful 
of returned questionnaires visually before 
having them keypunched to ensure that stu- 
dents followed directions and that no 
consistent problems occurred in the kinds of 
responses received for each questionnaire. 

There are several write-in items on the 
NCHEMS Student Outcomes Questionnaires, 
which institutions may want to hand code 
before keypunching so that responses to 
these items can be tabulated along with other 
responses. The most important write-in ques- 
tions (student's major while at the institution 
[on all eight questionnaires], student's first 
occupation after graduation, student's col- 
lege or university name and program in 
his/her first educational program after 
graduation [on the Recent Alumni and Fol- 
low-Up Questionnaires]) have keypunching 
columns and space allotted on the question- 
naires for numerical codes to be assigned and 
keypunched. Other items (such as student's 
write-in responses to any difficulties in trans- 
ferring to a new school in the Series B Fol- 
low-Up Questionnaire) do not have assigned 
keypunch columns on the questionnaires. 
Institutions may assign codes and allot card 
columns for such items if they wish to 
tabulate these questions. The appendix con- 



tains various codes for major fields and 
occupations. Codes for colleges and universi- 
ties attended by students can be developed by 
each institution or the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education identification codes 
can be used. (These codes are listed in the 
Education Directory, Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 1975-76.) 

All hand coding should be done by a person 
who has been given explicit coding instruc- 
tions. The coder should also be told to set 
aside all questionnaires for which there are 
ambiguous responses so that the survey 
administrator can make decisions for these 
responses. 

Keypunching 

The Student Outcomes Questionnaires each 
require one card per respondent, except for 
the Series B Former Student Questionnaire 
which requires two cards. Keypunching codes 
and column numbers have been designated 
on the questionnaires. It is a good idea to 
have the cards verified by the keypuncher; 
verification will nearly double the cost of key- 
punching, but will eliminate many punching 
errors. If possible, the keypuncher should be 
instructed to call the survey administrator 
about any ambiguities he or she finds while 
punching the responses. 

Computer Editing 

In the process of any questionnaire survey, 
mistakes are bound to occur in recording 
responses. These errors n.ay be the student's 
in not following directions, the hand coder's, 
or the keypuncher's. There are two basic 
kinds of errors that can be detected by editing 
using the computer: 
1. Responses may be out of acceptable 
ranges for an item. For example, one or 
two students may have sex codes of 3. 
This type of error can be detected by in- 
spection of a preliminary frequency 
distribution of al esponses to the ques- 
tionnaire for au students using a 
package program such as the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). 




Alternatively, a special computer pro- 
gram can be written that checks for oui- 
of-range responses to each item for each 
questionnaire and prints a message 
when an error is found. Correction of 
errors consists of locating the original 
questionnaire for which an error 
occurred, and then correcting the 
appropriate card columns. 

2. Logically inconsistent responses may be 
found among pairs or sets of responses 
to the questionnaire. One such inconsis- 
tency is a student responding to a 
"Degree sought" item with **doctoral 
degree," for example, and also indicating 
that he or she is a sophomore. These 
types of errors can be detected only by a 
special program written to compare pairs 
or sets of responses for each student, 
and programmed to write an error mes- 
sage when an inconsistency occurs. Cor- 
rection consists of changing the key- 
punched cards after checking with the 
original questionnaire to see what the 
correct responses are. In many cases, 
these types of errors exist even on the 
questionnaire (because the student 
made a mistake in responding to an 
item). If this is the case, a judgmental 
decision must generally be made as to 
which response is correct, and other re- 
sponses changed to **blanks" or "no re- 
sponse" by deleting responses from the 
appropriate card columns. 

From the above editing suggestions, it can be 
seen that it is important to keep the original 
questionnaires sorted in the same order as 
the cards, generally in student ID number 
order. By keeping the questionnaires sorted, 
it will always be easy to find quickly a particu- 
lar questionnaire needed for editing verifica- 
tion or any other purpose. 

Matching Questionnaire Data to 
Master File Data 

If the institution has a computerized master 
file of the sample of dropouts with student In- 
formation that is desired to match with the 
questionnaire information, a computer 
program can be written to accomplish this. 
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Both files must be sorted in the same order. It 
is a good idea to match corresponding 
records with as much information found on 
both files as possible. That is, if student ID, 
date of birth, and sex code are on the master 
file (as well as on the questionnaire), then all 
duplicate information must match before a 
match of the two records is considered 
correct. By using additional duplicate pieces 
of information to match records, the 
possibility of matching errors caused by in- 
correctly punched ID numbers will be 
minimized. Where incorrect ID numbers are 
found on questionnaires, a resolution of the 
errors must be m.ade by reference back to the 
original questionnaires, followed by correc- 
tion of the cards. The resulting matched infor- 
mation can be stored as a new card for each 
respondent or all information can be stored 
on tape or disk as one record for each 
respondent. 

For certain purposes, primarily related to 
checking response bias, the institution may 
also want to create a new master file contain- 
ing codes for all types of responses received 
from students. The kinds of information that 
might be desired are: 

1. Usable questionnaire returned 

2. Student excluded from sample Deoause 
of improper or foreign permanent address 

3. Student deceased 

4. Questionnaire returned by post office as 
undeliverable mail 

5. No questionnaire returned 

6. Unusable questionnaire returned. 

Other codes can be added as appropriate for 
particular surveys. In an attrition survey, for 
example, mistakes might be made in 
separating graduates from nonreturning 
students. A seventh code can thon be added 
for those students who send explanatory 
letters back; 

7. Student graduated. 

These codes can be added to tne master file 
by punching a card for each student who can 
be identified as code 2., 3., 4., 6., or 7. 
containing the student's ID number and the 
appropriate code and matching these cards 
against the master file. Code 1. (usable 
questionnaire returned) can be added to the 
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master file by matching the questionnaire 
cards against the master file. Code 5. is then 
defined as all master file records that do not 
have a code. Figure 8 illustrates this 
procedure. 



The analyst may now use the new master file 
with codes to describe similarities and differ- 
ences among various coded groups. In 
particular, it is often useful for assessing 
response bias to compare master file 
information between respondents and non- 
respondents. 



Packaged Computer Programs 

There are two main functions for which 
packaged computer programs are needed in 
student outcomes surveys. One is for 
manipulation of the data and selection of sub- 
samples; the other is for actual analysis of the 
data. There are two commercially available 
packaged computer program systems that 
each perform both functions. They are OSIRIS 
(1973) and SPSS (1975). A third set of 
packaged programs is BMD (1973), although 
this package has limited utility in performing 
data manipulation and subsample selection 
functions. 



Figure 8 

FLOWCHART OF STEPS REQUIRED TO IDEMTIFY STATUS OF 
ALL STUDENTS IN SURVEY 



Prepare Cards 
for Codes 
(2). (3). (4).{6).(/) 




Match C^rds 
and Master 
F«le Add 
New Codes 



/ 




Questionnaire 




Cards 





Match Questionnaire 
Cards and Master 
File to Add Code 
(1). Add Code (5) 
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V. 

DATA ANALYSIS 



The data analysis phase of almost any survey, 
including student outcomes surveys, consists 
of a basic core of descriptive statistics 
(frequencies, percentages, means, standard 
deviations, and so forth) summarizing the 
questionnaire responses combined with as 
much or as littfe additional statistical analysis 
as time, money, and interest permit. In 
addition to basic questionnaire analyses, the 
data analysis phase often includes an assess- 
ment of the degree ^ response bias that may 
exist in the group students who chose to 
respond to the questionnaire when compared 
to the rest of the sample who chose not to 
respond. This section on data analysis, there- 
fore, presents guidelines for p^. .forming basic 
descriptive statistical analyt s of the ques- 
tionnaire and assessing response bias. Also 
included is a brief discussion of potential 
analyses that go beyond the des..*=ptive 
stage. 

Basic Descriptive Analyses 

Basic descriptive analyses of the returned 
questionnaire responses usually cons'st of 
frequencies (counts) and percentages of the 
number of students who responded to each 
option of each question. Percentages for each 
questionnaire item should be calculated 
using the total number of actual respondents 
(excluding those who left ihe item blank) as 
the base The percentage of nonrespondents 
for each it( t. is calculated by dividing the 
number o1 nonrespondents by the total 
sample of returned questionnaires. Thus, 
each item should be tabulated similarly to (he 
example given here for race/ethnic identifica- 
tion of respondents (351 ■'eturned question- 
naires): 

6. Race/Ethnic Identification 



N 






2 


0 6 


(1) Amertcan Indian or Alaska Native 


5 


1 5 


{2) Asjan or Pacific Islander 


51 


15 0 


'3) Black 


13 


3 8 


(4) Hispar 'C 


270 


79 2 


(5) White 


0 


0 0 


^6) Nonrpsident Alien 


341 


100 0- 


TOTAL 



10 nonrespondents (2 8%) 

'Because of roundng error, columh does not total 100 0 



Note that, as was the case in the above 
example, the percentages for each response 
category may not total exactly 100.0 percent. 
The usual procedure for dealing with this oc- 
currence is to record 100.0 as the TOTAL 
p-^rcent and with an asterisk and correspond- 
ing footnote indicate that the individual 
percentages may not total 100 percent 
because of rounding error. 

For questionnaire items that have an under- 
lying scale, it is appropriate to calculate the 
mean, standard deviation, and median 
response. Examples of such items include 
number of terms enrolled, number of months 
since withdrawal, number of hours employed 
per week, grade-point average, and number of 
change^ of major. In addition, for rating scales 
(such as reasons for leaving and satisfaction 
wUh various aspects of the institution), 
means and standard deviations can be 
calculated. The means for each subpart of 
these questions can be interpreted as 
weighted measures of the importance o. a 
particular item such as reason for leaving or 
degree of satisfaction with various aspects o. 
the institution across all students. The stan- 
dard deviations are measures of the variability 
or dispersion of the students' responses to 
each subpart. The means to" these types of 
questions are particularly useful for quickly 
evaluating the relative importance of each 
subpari ir. relation to other subparts. For 
example, mean responses to the employment 
subfiection o^ ♦he reasons-for-leaving items 
on the Nonreturning Student Questionnaire 
ght be 1.3,* 1.\ 1.0, and 2.0 for the four 
subparts, respectively. Two conclusions can 
be drawn from these results: (1) employment 
problems range from **not beinc a factor" to 
being a minor factor in students' reasons for 
leaving school for those who responded to the 
survey; and (2) the fourth subpart, '^Couldn't 
find a job while at school," with a mean of 2.0 
IS a more important reason why students left 
th institution Xh^n any of the other three 
employment reasons. 



• Asbuminq 1 _ 
reason and 4 
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not a reason , 7 
- major reasoi^i 



minor reason, 3 - 'lerute 
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All the basic descriptive analyses suggested 
above can be done not only for the total 
sample of respondents but also for various 
subgroups of the sample that may be of 
interest to analyze separately. Subgroups that 
are frequently of interest are: 

• males and females 

• ethnic groups 

• students' goal— degree, certificate, or 
.neither (for community colleges) 

• undergraduates and graduates for fojr- 
year colleges anc' universities 

• degree types for graduate students 

• full-time and part-time students 

• employed id unemployed students 

• major field or program 

Assessing Response Bias 

Response bias exists when the students who 
choos3 tc respond to a questionnaire survey 
differ 3yi.tematically from the total sample of 
students who were sent questionnaires. Gen- 
erally, response bias rperates such that 
actjal respondents tend to be more con- 
cerned, more interested, or more enthusiastic 
than those .ho choose net to respond to a 
survey. Respondents mav also have stronger 
views and may have more positive feelings 
about school in general than nonresponaents. 

There are two general aoproaches in survey 
research to the problem of assessing 
response bias. One approach is to isolate a 
small random sample of nonrespondents to 
the survey and make every effort to get valid 
returned questionnaires from this group for 
coi. parison with Ihose who originally 
returned questionnaires. Usually this ap- 
proach is not feasible, primarily for cost 
reasons, in any but the largest surveys. 
Another approacn, which can easily be done 
in a small survey effort, is to examine tue 
characti ''^y/^>> of respondents and nonre- 
spondents using demographic/background 
data available in the institutional master file 
records. Though this approach is technically 
less valid, it can produce useful insights into 
the response bias question. Typically, institu- 
tiono have in their records such information 
as: 



• sex 

• ethnic category 

• home state 

• age 

• degree sought 

• major field 

• grade-point average 

• number of terms enrolled 

• date of withdrawal (if appropriate) 

• date oT graduation or program completion 
(if appropriate) 



An assessment of difference between re- 
spondents and nonrespondents for these 
types of characteristics can be made by com- 
paring percentages and means for the two 
groups. For example, the respondents may be 
56 percent women while nonrespondents are 
49 percent women, and the average age may 
)e 19 for respondents and 22 for nonrespon- 
nts. ? • many cases, the differences may be 
•gligible between the two group? indicating 
.,{tle response bias at least in t^^rms of the 
characteristics on which the students were 
compared, but in some cases there will be 
moderate to substantial differences between 
■'espondents and nonrespondents. The 
important point in investigating the refsponse 
bia? question is to document any comparisons 
that were made between the two groupc and 
to exercise caution in interpreting question- 
naire results to the exient that it is believed 
respondnnts may represent a biased group. 



Other Data Analyses 

Thb.'e are numerous analytical directions for 
using the questionnaire data that might be 
pursued beyond the basic descriptive analy- 
ses suggested here. These include cross-tab- 
ulations of items, intercorrelating items to 
investigate relationships among variables, 
building predictive models (perhaps using 
multiple regression techniques), and testing 
hypotheses. These analyses will not be dis- 
cussed h*3re because they generally require 
consideraDle training in statistics and data 
analysis that is beyond the s^ope of this 
Handbook to discuss. 
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VI. 

USING THE SURVEY RESULTS 



Use of the information is perhaps the most 
important element in the administration of 
any survey. It is, unfortunately, not 
uncommon for institutions to collect survey 
data and then never publish a report or other- 
wise attempt to disseminate the survey 
results. Not only is this outcome a waste or 
valuable time and money, but also it 
contributes to understandable reluctance on 
the part of students and others involved 
toward the whole activity of conducting sur- 
veys. It is incumbent on the survey 
coordinator, therefore, to disseminate tiie 
survey results to all levels of potential users 
(from students to president) not only to en- 
sure that the data at least have the potential to 
be usee!, but also to encourage positive atti- 
tudes about the value of student c^tcomes 
information. 

Identifying the Users 

With any survey instrument, u -s important to 
identify who the key users will be and what 
the level of their use will be. If an institutional 
committee was formed at the beginning of the 
survey, then half this task is accomplished, be- 
cause, presumably, key users or their repre- 
sentatives served on the committee. One way 
of identifying the level of data use of various 
users is to list the titles of various types of 
potential users on one side of a page and list 
beside each title possible uses of the 
information by each administrator. 

What Information Should Be Provided 

Deciding what specific pieces of information 
Tiay be useful to particular administrators is 
not an easy task. A good olace to start is by 
determining the major responsibilities of each 
potential user and then gearing the informa- 
tion to fit his or her particular responsibilities 
within the organization. For example, the 
president, in many institutions, has global 
responsibility for the institution as it relates 
to the external world, the general public, the 
legislators, board of directors, and so forth. It 
generally would not be appropriate, therefore, 



to give the president detailed information re- 
lated to each department within the institu- 
tion. It would be more appropriate to develop 
a report for the president that would give 
general indicators related to the success 
and/or failure of the institution. The 
academic dean, on the other hand, might be 
interested in departmental breakouts but 
would want the data summarized and arrayed 
so that comparisons between departments 
were readily apparent. Finally, the department 
chairperson may not be concerned with indi- 
cators that relate to the entire institution but 
rather with indicators relating specifically to 
the department, inck'ding some notion of 
how his or her department compares to others 
within the institution. 

Reports also should be of appropriate length 
for various users. In general, the higher the 
administrator's level, the shorter the report 
shouH be. There is a fairly universal tendency 
for thooe producing the reports to include too 
much detail and to get so involved with the 
many "interesting findings" that all of them 
are reported. Reports to top-level administra- 
tors should be especially brief (one to two 
pages); if something in the brief report is of 
particular interest to them, they can easily 
request further detail. 

Providing a truly useful report takes time and 
experience. The person preparing the report 
should solicit, and will usually get, feedback 
from th'". users about the information that was 
particularly useful in the prepared report. This 
ifeedback nan be used to modify and improve 
future reports. It also may be helpful to ask 
the user what he or she specifically wants out 
of the report before beginning to write. Fre- 
quently, however, this process can be 
frustrating to both the user and the report 
writer because it is difficult to identify ahead 
of time specific needs from the report when 
one is not familiar with the data. 

Sample Reports from A Student Outcomes 
Survey (Bower, 1977) provides two examples 
of reports from an actual pilot-test communi- 
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ty college study of Former Students. The first 
report is a thr3e-'page executive summary, and 
the second report is tne actual full research 
report summarizing the results of the study. 



Making Decisions Based on Information 

Not only is it important that users receive 
information that is displayed in a meaningful 
manner, but also it is equally important that 
they are able to usis the information to effect 
positive changes within the institution. This 
process occurs most naturally when the 
results of a survey reinforce the perceptions 
of the decision maimers. 

For example, suppose a Dean of Students 
believed that, in terms of students' needs, 
counselors were spending too much time with 
students' personal problems and too little 
time with career counseling. A survey of stu- 
dents might indicate that many students were 
not aware of the career counseling services, 
but would use them if available, while 
relatively few students felt a need for and 
planned to use the personal counseling 
services. Staffing information might collabor- 
ate this by indicating considerably more time 
spent in personal counseling than career 
counseling (perhaps because personal 
counseling takes more time per stu^^nt 
served). These two pieces of data combined 
may then be enough motivation for the ^^^an 
to take the initiative in effecting a change in 
the counseling program at the institutton. 

Sometimes financial distress coupled with 
new information causes change within an 
institution. At one small private college, an 
entire student major program was phased out 
because it was shown that only a handful of 
students were graduating from the program, 
and, therefore, that it was not a cost-justified 
program. The faculty who were teaching in 
the program, when prer.ented with the 
financial cJIstress information along with the 
student information, were abl^ to recommend 



that the program be phased out and the 
department only be maintained as a service 
department. 

It should not be expected that every 
questionnaire survey will cause widespread 
change. Students' questionnaire responses 
may only be the first piece of information in 
an area that may in the future need to be 
changed; or students' responses may, in 
many cases, document a high satisfaction 
with the status quo. 

Feedback to Respondents 

One reinforcing technique that can be used to 
encourage better participation in question- 
naire surveys is showing the respondents how 
the results have been used. Providing student 
feedback is particularly easy with on-campus 
"questionnaires, such as entering and current 
student surveys, but also can be done with 
students who are off-campus, such as gradu- 
ating seniors, alumni, id other former 
students. Most students will have particular 
interest in any changes in college or universi- 
ty policies or practices resulting from the 
survey as well as an interest in the general 
survey results. Feedback is especially 
important for giaduating seniors and alumni 
because one of the objectives of contacting 
them is to maintain their interest in the 
college so that they will be encouraged to 
provide financial and other support. If 
alumni and graduating seniors feel that their 
responses are influencing changes in the 
institiition, thc?y are likely to feel more 
actively involved in the institution. The same 
result is iikely to occur with on-campus 
students in terms of a more positive attitude 
toward the school. Thus, when change does 
occur, it is especially important to report that 
change to the group that has helped bring it 
about. And even when change does not 
happen as a result of a survey, it is important 
to at least provide feedback of the general 
survey results to the respondents. 
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APPENDIX 



OCCUPATIONAL TITLES AND CODES FROM 
THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF THE MIDWEST, 
SURVEY OF 1975 GRADUATES 



1 Unemployed (inchjdes attending school) 

2 Homemaker, full-time (not seeking paid 
employment) 

3 , Farming, Fishing, Forestry 

Professional, Managerial, Administrative 
and Technical 

4 Accountant 

5 Actor, Actress 

6 Artist 

7 Administrative Assistant 

8 Administrator, Business 

9 Administrator, Education 

10 Administrator, Government 

11 Administrator, Hospit" '/Health Services 

12 Advertising Manager 

13 Bank Officer 

14 Biological Scientist (not teaching) 

15 Business Management Trainee 

16 Buyer 

17 Chemist (not teaching) 

18 Clergy 

19 Computer Programmer, Scientist, 
Analyst 

20 Counselor, School or Guidance 

21 Counselor, Career or Employment 

22 Dentist 

23 Economist (not teaching) 

24 Editor 

25 Engineer 

26 Horticulturist 

27 Interior Design/ Decorator 

28 Librarian 

29 Lawyer 

30 Legal Aid 

31 Market Researchers 

32 Mathematician/Statistician (not 
teaching) 

33 Military Service (officer) 

34 Music Director, Musician 

35 Newspa^.ci Reporter 

36 Nurse, Registered 

37 Occupational Therapist 

38 Personnel 

39 Public Relations/Publicity 



40 Psychologist (not teaching) 

41 Physician/Psychiatrist, etc. 

42 Physicist (not teaching) 

43 Research Assistant 

44 Sales Manager 

45 Sociologist (not teaching) 

46 Social Worker 

47 Teacher, Elementary 

48 Teacher, High School 

49 Teacher, College 

50 Teacher, Special or Other 

51 Translator 

52 Urban Planner 

53 Veterinarian 

54 Writer 
Clerical and Sales 

55 Advertising Agent 

56 Bank Teller 

57 Bookkeeper 

58 Computer Operator 

59 File Clerk 

60 Insurance Agent 

61 Keypuncher 

62 Mail Clerk 

63 Messenger 

64 Model 

65 Receptionist 

66 Real Estate Agent 

67 Sales (wholesale and manufacturing) 

68 Sales Clerk 

69 Securities Sales 

70 Secretary 

71 Statistical Clerk 

72 Stock Clerk 

73 Survey Interviewer 

74 Travel Agent 

75 Typist 

Service 

76 Barber 

77 Bartender 

78 Beautician 

79 Cook 

80 Fire Fighter 

81 Flight Attendant 
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82. Groundskeeper 

83. Meatcutter (retail) 

84. Nurse Aid 

85. Police Officer 

86. Private Household Worker 

87. Teacher Aide 

88. Tour Guide 

89. Walter. Waitress 

Craftsmen/Operators/Trades 

90. Assembler 

91. Auto Mechanic 

92. Auto Service Station Attendant 



93. Baker 
S4. Bus Driver 

95. Construction Worker 

96. Dental Technician 

97. Jeweler 

98. Machine Operator 

99. Machinist 

100. Painter/Paper Hanger 

101. Plumber 

102. Radio/TV Repair 

103. Taxi Driver 

104. Truck Driver 

105. Welder 



V 



MAJOR/PROGRAM CODES 
THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OF THE MIDWEST, 
SURVEY OF GRADUATES 



01 Agriculture and Natural Resources 

02 Anthropology 

03 Architecture and Environmental Design 

04 Area Studies (Amencan, Afro-American, 
Asian, Latin-American, Slavic, etc.) 

05 Art 

06 Biology 

07 Business and Management 

08 Accounting 

09 Business Administration/Management 

10 Industrial Relati^^ns/ Personnel 

11 Secretarial 

12 Chemistry 

13 Classics or Classical Languages 

14 Communications (Advertising, 
Journalism, Radio/TV, etc.) 

15 Computer and Information Sciences 

16 Ecolc^v 

17 Economics 

18 Education 

19 Engineering 

20 English 

21 Foreign Languages, Modern 

22 Geology 



23 Health Professions (Medical, Dental, 
Nursing, Veterinary, Hospital Administra- 
tion, etc.) 

24 History 

25 Home Economics 

26 Law 

27 Library Science 

28 Mathematics 

29 Music 

30 Philosophy 

31 Physics 

32 Political Science or Government 

33 Psychology 

34 Public Affairs and Services (Social Work, 
Recreation Management, Law 
Enforcement, etc.) 

35 Religion 

36 Sociology 

37 Speech 

38 Theater 

39 Urban Studies 

40 Individually Designed 

41 Interdisciplinary 
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NCHEMS 

LIST OF OCCUPATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

If the appropriate program or occupation is not listed, please use the 999 code and write the program or occupation name in the space provided on the questionnaire. 



030 AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

031 Agricullure, generot 

032 Noluiol resources, generol 

033 AgricuUurol business ond economic 

034 AgricuUuroi ond ^orm monogcmc-it 
025 Agronomy ond horriculrure 

036 Animol, dair>, ond poulrry science 

037 Fish, gome, ond wildlife monogcmcnf 

038 Food science ond technology 

039 Forestry, noturol resource, ond ronge moirogempnt 
041 Ornomcntol horticwiturc (flor)>fry a',6 

nursery science) 

060 ARCHITECTURE AND ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN 

061 Architecture, generol 

062 Environmentol design, gencrot 

063 Architecturol technology 

064 City, community, ond rcgionol plonnmg 

090 ASStMSLY, INSTALLATION. MAINTENANCE, 
AND REPAIR 
091 Atr conditioning, refngerotion, ond heoting 
equipment 

I 092 Aircroft ond reloted equipment 

p 093 Applionces 

094 Automotive equipment 

095 Business mochmcs including computer^ ond 

reloted equipment' 

096 Diesel equipment 

097 Electronics equipment except rodio ond TV; 

098 Heovy mochmery ond equipment 

099 Rodio ond TV equipment 

120 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
12? Biology gencrol 

122 Botony 

123 Ecology 

124 Genetics 

125 Zoology 

150 BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 

180 BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT, AND COMMERCE 

181 Business ond commerce, generol 

182 Accounting 

1B3 Business monogement ond odmmistrotior 

134 Hotel Ond re^touront monogf^ment 

185 Lobor ond mdustnol relotic is 

186 Morketing ond pufcho^ing 

187 Office monogement ond operotiOn^ 

188 Personnel monogr lent 

189 Recr€ot>on ond tounsm 

191 doles 

192 Secretonol studies 

193 Tronsportotion ond public ut«hties monogement 




210 COMMUNICATIONS 

211 CommunicotiOi.* oenerol 

212 Advertising, mformotien services, ond 

public relotions 

213 Journolism (printed medio) 

214 Rodio otid television 

240 COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 

241 Computer ond informotion sciences, generol 

242 Computer and peripherol equipment operotions 

243 Computer progromming 

244 Dato processma 

245 Informotion sciences ond systems 

246 Systems onotysis 

270 EDUCATION 

271 Educotion, generol 

272 Counseling ond guidonce 

273 Educotionol odministrotion 

274 Educotionol research ond development 

(including curriculum) 

275 Elementory educotton (including preschool) 

276 Secondory educotion (including |unior high) 

277 Higher and other postsecondory educotion 

278 Speriol educotion 

300 ENGINEERING 

301 Engineering, generot 

302 Aerospoce, aeronouticol, ond ostronouticol 

e'^gineering 

303 Automotive engineering 

304 Chemicol engineering (includes petroleum 

refining) 

305 Civil, construction, ond tronsportohon 

engineering 

306 Drofting ond design 

307 Efcctricol, electronics, ond communications 

engineering 

308 Engineering support technologies 

309 Env ronmcntol ond sonitory enginee.ing 
311 Industriol ond monooement crtgineering 

^12 Mechonicol enginrering 
013 Mining ond minerol engineering 
314 Petroleum engineering (excludes pertoleum 
refining) 

330 FINE, APPLIED, AND PERFORMING ARTS 

331 Art ond opplied design 'e g , ceromics, 

painting, sculpture, weovmg) 

332 Art history 

333 Grophic orts (e g , engroving, etching, 

lithogrophy 

334 Music history, theory, ond composition 

335 Performing orts (e g , donee, dromo, music) 

336 Photogrophy ond cinemotogrophy 



360 FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

390 HEALTH SERVICES 

391 Heolth services, general 

392 Dentol or medicol ossistont services 

393 Dentol or medtcol loborotory technologies 

394 Dental hygiene 

395 Dentistry 

396 Electrocordiogroph ond electroencephologroph 

technologies 

397 Hospitol and heolth core ooministrotion 

398 Inhalotion theropy 

399 Medicol records 

401 Medicine 

402 Morfuory science 

403 Nursing 

404 Optometry 

405 Osteopothic medicine 

406 Phormocy 

407 Physicol ond occupotionol theropy 

408 Podiotry 

409 Public heolth ond sonitotion 

411 Radiologic technologies (e g . X roy) 

412 Speech pathology ond oudiology 

413 Veterinory medicine 

420 HOME ECONOMICS AND HOmEMAKInG 

421 Home economics ond homemoking. generol 

422 Clothing ond textiles 

423 Consumer economics ond home monogement 

424 Fomily relotions ond child development 

425 Foods ond nutrition (including dietetics) 

426 Home decorotion ond home equipment 

450 INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 
480 LAW 

510 LETTERS 

511 Clossics 

512 Comporotive literoture 

513 Creotivc writing 

514 English, generol 

515 English literoture 

516 Linguistics (includes phonetics, semantics, 

ond philology) 

517 Philosophy 

518 Religious studies (excludes theologicol 

professions) 

540 LIBRARY SCIENCE 
570 MACHINE TRADES 



'jOO MATHEMATICS AND STATISTICS 
630 MILITARY SCIENCES 

660 PERSONAL SERVICES 

661 Porbering. cosmetology, ond reloted services 

662 Food and beverage services 

663 Hotel ond lodging services 

664 Other personol services 

690 PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

691 Physical sciences, generol 

692 Astronomy ond ostrophysics 

693 Atmospheric sciences ond meteorology 

694 Chemistry, generol 

695 Eorth sciences, generol 

696 Geology 

697 Metollurgy 

698 Oceonogrophy 

699 Physics, generol 

720 PSYCHOLOGY 

721 Psychology, generol 

722 Clinicol psychology 

723 Experimentol psychology 

724 Psychometrics 

750 PU8LIC AFFAIRS AND SERVICES 
751 Community services, generol 
Fire protection 

Low enforcement ond corrections 
Porks ond recreotion 
Public odministrotion 
Sociol work ond helping services 



754 

755 
756 



780 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


781 


Sociol sciences, generol 


782 


Anthropology 


783 


Archoeology 


784 


Areo studies 


785 


Economics 


786 


Ethnic studies 


787 


Geogrophy ond demogrophy 


788 


Histo-y 


789 


Internotronol relotions 


791 


Polilicol science ond government 


792 


Sociology 



m THEOLOGY 

998 UNDECIDED 

999 OTHER (pleosc write the nome of the educotionol pro- 

grom or occupation in the spoce provided on ihc 
questionnoire) 



4 b 



1) Name: (please print) 



Last 



First 



Middle 
Initial 



Nonreturning Student 
Questionnaire 



{2) Permanent Mailing Address: 



City 



State 



Zip code 



3; Student Identification Number: 



1 23456789 



10 



Sex: (Check one) 

2 DiVlaie 



5 1 Race/Ethnic Identification (Check one) 



11 Q Aaiencdn Indtdn 01 Aldskdn NjTi 

1 2 Q Asidn or PdcifiC Isljiulrr 
n Black 

4 LJ HispdfiK 



Age: (Check one) 

n □ Under 18 
I? □ 18 - 20 years 
'3 ^21 24 years 
1? M ^25 34 ypdrs 
■ ^ 035 44 v<'ars 
i6Q45 54 yedts 
I 7 n 55 ycdrs dnd nvpr 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

SERIES A 1977 -at 



er|cT 



7 ) Please check 
completed at 

;i Do 5 

'206 30 
, 3Q31 60 
'!4Q61 90 
^□91 120 

|b [^1 21 or rTioir 



the number of 
this school: 



credit hours 

(Check one) 



8) a. Please write in what your major/program 
was when you left this school: 



b. Check here if you did not have a major/ 
program. i4 i Q 



FOR OFFICE USE 











15 



16 



17 



18 



9 



0 



What was your cumulative grade point 
average at the time you left this school? 

iCheck one) 

1 □ 1 0 or less 

2 □ 1 1 to 2 0 

3 ^2 1 to 3 0 
£□3 1 to 4 0 

(1Q) Were you ever on academic probation while 
enrolled: (Check one) 

vi 



□ 



Which one of the following degrees were 
you se3kmg at the time you left this school? 

(Check one) 

Was not SfM»kin(| d (ieqrtM' only rO(jiSt<MiMl for setpct^ni 

COlifSPS 

Associate' dtnjr<'(» 
Bachelc's deqr t^e 
Master's drqrep 

Pf ()f(iSsional deqrer (iru iutj^s ntily dcntistty, mecii- 
CWM', o\ ton^f'tr y , ostt'opathy, podtati y , vettM inar y 
rr.'dicine, Idw, and theoioyy) 

Dorror's deyrtn- (<■ q . Ph D , Ed D , D B A ) 



12) How long were you enrolled before you 
left this schooP (Check one) 

1 Q Less Hum ()iu» {vwu 

2 QOni* trrfTi, fiirt less Uian oik* ypdi 

? j QOnr ycdf or fiu)n\ htd less th<in two yctirs 
4 Q]]Two ycais ot rnon', t)or i<»',s ttian y^'d's 
f) n nitre vrdrS i)\ n>(M(' 

Were you fjnmanly a full time (12 hours or 
more) or part-time student while you 
attended this school^ (Check one) 

, d O ^' if^i^'f'iy 

'|?DPnm„Hl ,M,tt,m,. CONTINUED 01^ , , 

REVERSE SIDB^U 



@ During your last two terms at this school, 
were you employed in a job for which you 
received wages? (Check one) 

1 □ Not employed at all 

2 □ Employed 1 - 10 hours/week 
24- 3 □ Employed 1 1 - 20 hours/week 

4 □ Employed 21 • 35 hours/week 

5 [D Employed 36 hours or more/week 

(Ib) Check all the sources of support you used 
to finance your last two terms of school. 

25 1 Q] d Full- or part time work while attending school 

26 1 □ b Sa^ing<; 

27 1 Q c Support from parents 

28 1 Q d Employer support 
29-1 n e Aid from spouse 

30 1 n ^ Giants (Basir Oppoitunity Gr^nt, Supph'nvM.tcrl 

Educational Opportuivty Gi.hit jnd oth'Ms) 

31 1 g Loans 

32 1 Q h Scholarship 

33 1 I Gl Benefits, Soctaf Security, .md oTI^m InMU'tits 



vl6) Please describe m your own words your 
reasons for leaving this school. 



(it) continued 



(17) Listed below are reasons why a student might 
leave school. To what extent are these your 
reasons for leaving this schooP (Check one 
answer for each reason) 

Mj|Of ReascMi 

Moderate Reason 

Minot Reasfin 
iJiM a Reason 



Academic 

a Low qr ades 

I) F oinul ( (Uir S"S too d f f ifuif 
c lnade{}uate study technujiies oi 
habits 

d Needed a teDiporiey hiei^ f'orr^ 
studies 

e Major or courses >tvai!.>l)l»' 

at this school 
f Dissatisfaction vVtth nia|f)r 
depar trtuun 
Unsure ahout my ( hotee of maior 
^I^Jl^" Course work not ( ho 'erujtnq 



1 ? ! '1 

.4 □ □ □ □ 

□ □ n □ 
□□□□ 

:n □□□□ 
^0 □ □ □ □ 

^' □□□□ 



MajOf Reason. 

Moderate Reason 

Minor Reason- 
Not a Reecon- 



) 



I 



Employment 

I Scheduling conflict het*A/een lob 
and studies 
Acc(H)ted a job 
Went into military seivice 
Couldn't find a job while at 
school 

Fmancial 

in Not enough money to ()0 to 
school 

n Afiplied, but could not obtain 

financial auJ 
() Financial atd was not sufficient 
fi Child care too costly 
(1 ThiS school was too expensive 
Personal Circumstances 

f Found study too time consuming 
s Home tesponsil)iiities wet e too 

gf eat 

t Illness, personal or family 
u Personal f)roblems 
V Fulfilled my personal educational 
goals 

w Marital Situation rhtinged my 

educational plans 
X Moved out of the area 
y Chiki raie not available 



12 3 4 

42 □ □ □ □ 

43 □ □ □ □ 

44 □ □ □ □ 



46 □ □ □ □ 

47 □□□□ 

48- □ □ □ □ 

49 □ □ □ □ 

50 □ □ □ □ 



51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 



□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 



(18) How satisfied are you with your experiences 
at this school in each of the following areas^ 
(Check one answer for each statement) 

Very Satisfied 
Somewhat Satisfied — \ 
Son^ewliat Dissatisfied 
Very Dissatisfied 



ti Your ovrMdtl impression of (]en 

♦ Mjl educcrtion courses 
b Your overall imfuession ot ( our 

ses tn your r^ia|r»t ptogiam 
( The overall (|U<ility of mstruc 

tior^ 

d Avtiilfibiiity of courses offrMerl 
that weie of ifit«Mest to you 
V Tfie accessibility nf ttistiu(lors GJ 
f Helpfulness of msti u( tor s in fyl 
<)ssisting you with career 
()lans 



12 3 4 
□□□□ 

00 □ □ □ □ 

□□□□ 
□□□□ 



□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 



How satisfied were you with each of the 
college services listed below? (If you never 
used a particu r service, check the first 
colunr»n and do not rate the item) 

Very Satisfied • 

Somewhat Satisfied 

Somewhat Dissattsfied- 

Very Dissatisfied 

Never Used This Service - 



a Admissions Office Inform 
tion 

I) Registration 
c Finanacial AicJ Office 
d Student Emf)!oyment Of 
f 'ce 

e Faculty Academic Advising 

f Nonfaculty Academic Ad 

vising 
g Counseling Center 
h Reading, Writing, Math 

Skills Improvement 
I Testing Services 
j Career Development/Place 

ment Office 
k Cafeteria 

I Recreatron r.nd Athletic 

Facilities 
m Library 
n Health Ceiitei 
f) Housiruj FtK ilities 



□ 



65 

66 
67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 



75 
76 

77 
78 
79 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



12 3 4 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □nn 

□ □ □ 



(20) Please write m the space below the one 
thing which, if changed for the better, 
would havcj encouraged you to stay at this 
school. 



\2\) What are your current educational plans^ 

(Check one) 

1 Hav«' already i e enrolled at tins school 
?QPIan to ler'nioll cit tins school vvithtii Six morHhs 
n , I Qjf^iive cilready w rruolied at an')ther s( hool 
.4 Q Plan to I e eiit oil (jt unc^thet s( hool witfiin six months 

! — . 

j [j H«jve no j)lans t(^ attr'rul schor ' within six '^^^^^^ 



^ Entering Student 
Questionnaire 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHF.R EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

SERIES B 1977 -bw 



53 



(?) Name: (please print) 



Last First 
(2) Permanent Mailing Address: 



Middle 
Initial 



\ 



City 



State 



Zip cX>de 



3) Social Security iVumber (Student ID): 



® 



Date: 



Month 
10-11 



Day 
12-13 



Year'^ 
14-15 



5) Campus and Location: 



16-17 



18 



(e) Sex: (Check one) 

1 [j Female 

2 nMpie 



19 



(l) Rice/Ethnic Identification: (Check one) 

1 n Amerjcan Indian or Alaskan Native 

2 0 Asian or Pacific Islander 

3 □ Black 

4 [3 Hispanic 

5 D White 

6 n NonresKlt^nt Alien 

(s) Age: (Check one) 

1 □ Under 18 

2 □ 18 - 20 years 

3 ^21 - 24 years 
20 4 □ 25 - 34 years 

5 035 - 44 years 

6 ^45 • 54 years 
2 ^55 years and over 



The following are statements that reflect 
the goals of many students who attend this 
college. Please check all the goals that apply 
to you. 

21- 1 Qd. To get a certificate or associate degree or license 

22- 1 Qb. To discover my vocational interest 

23- 1 Qc. To prepare for a new career 

24- 1 Qd. To improve my knowledge and technical skills 

required in my present job 
25iQ]e. To increase my chances for a possible raise 
and/or possible promotion in my present job 

26- " Qf. To complete courses necessary to transfer to 

a four-year college 

27- 1 []]g To learn specific skills th^tvv ^nrich my daily life 

28- 1 Qh To improve my ability to '■jet along with people 

29- 1 Qi. To Decome actively involved in student life^and 

campus activities 

30- 1 Qjj Jq increase my participation in cultural and 

social events 

3 1- 1 Qk. To improve my con^dence in myself 

32- 1 Ql. To meet peopk 

33- 1 []]m. To improve my leadarship skills 

34- 1 []]n. To complete high school (GEO) 

35- 1 []]o. To improve my life style 
36 1 Qp. Other (please specify) 



a. Check he^e if you will not have a 
major/program o; or are not sure what 
your major/program will 4e. 37 iQ 

b. If you have an intended major/program 
at this college, please write it in the 
space below: 



38 



(11) Have you ever attended this college before? 

(Check one) 

TDYp<; 



tf you have attended ♦his college before, you are now 
fmisl i with the questionnaire. If you have not attended 
this colleqe before, please com* r the reverse side. 



^CONTINUED ON REVERSE SIDEI 



FOR OFFICE USE 



39 40 



T4^ 



^ Below are some reasons that might have 
influenced your decision to attend this 
particular college. How important was 
each reason in your decision to come here? 
(Check one answer for each reason) 

Very Important 

Somewhat Important— i 
Not Important ^ | 

1 2 3 

a. A teacher or friend advised me 43 □ □ fl] 

b. This college has a very good 44- Q Q □ 
academic reputdts jn / 

c. Someone who had be^*" here 45-0 0 0 
before advised me to go 

d This college offers the courses 46- O O D 
Tm interested in 

e. This college has low cost 47- □ □ □ 

f, A high school guidance counselor 48 O O O 
advised me 

q, I can live at home 49 □ □ □ 

h. An employer suggested attending 50- □ □ □ 

I A representative from this college 51 □ □ □ 

contacted me 

J, I can work while I go to college 52- □ □ G 

k It wus convenient to attend 53 O O O 

> '^ange o^ student services offered 54- O O Cj 

m A number of my friends were 55 ^ O D 

attending 

n I received information m the mail 56 □ □ □ 

about this college 

o I read about this college in t^e 57 O O C1 

newspaper 

p I heard about this college on the 58 O O D 
TV or radio 

q. I saw a college catalog for this 59- □ O O 
college 

r. 0*her (please specify) 60 D D O 



61 



(13) Is this college your first choice? (Check one) 
lOYes 

2 o^io 



62 



il4) Have you earned any college credits at 
another college since leaving high school? 

(Check one) 

"1 O Ves 
iONo 



(15) Please check the appropriate box(es) for 
the time or times you can attend classes at 
this college. (Check all that apply) 

63 1 O Morning 

64 1 O Afternoon 
65-1 Q] Evening 



66 



(ie) Do you expect to continue every term 
(except summer) until you complete your 
goals? (Check one) 

1 O Yes 

2 0No 



67 



(1^ What is your current employment/occupation 
status? (Check one) 

T O Homemaker 

2 O Ennployed half-time or less 

3 O Employed more than half-time 

4 O Not in the labor market 



(38) Do you have prior "work experience" in 
your intended major/ urogram? \Chsck one) 

^ □ Ye? 
68 2ON0 

^O^^'^'^Q^ answer because I do not currently have a 
major/proyram 



(19) Do you plan to attend college primarily 
full-time or part-time? (Check one) 

"To Primarily fuM-time (12 houis or more each semester 
69- or quarter) 

2 Q Primarily part-time (less than 1 2 hours each semester 
or quarter) 



70 



^20) Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your education at this 
colleg:? (Check one) 

~y O None { I am confident that I will have enough money) 

2 O Some concern (I will probably have enough money) 

3 O Major concern (I will probably not have enouqh 

money) 



ERIC 



Entering Student 
Questionnaire 



(T) Name: (Please pnntl 



Last First 
(2) Peimanent Mailing Address: 



Middle 
Initial 



City State Zip cod*^ 

(3) Student Identif'xation Nu mber 



® 



What degree are you currently seeking? 

(Check one) 

1 n Not seeking a degree, only registered fur selected 

coi'rses 

2 Q Associate Degree 

Bachelor's Degree 
13 4 O Master's Degree 

5 LH Professional degree {includes only dentistry, 
medicme, optometry, osteopathy, podiatry, 
veterinary medicine, law, and theology) 

6 □ Doctor's Degree {eg, PhD. Ed D , D.B A ) 

(s) a. Please write in your intended 
major/program at this school: 



19 



NATIONAL CFNTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 



SERIES A 



1977 - as 



(4) Sex: (Check one) 

1 n Female 
M e 



10 



(F^ Race/Ethnic Sdeitification: (Check one) 

1 []] American Indian or Alaskc Jative 

2 Asian or Pacific Isiancier 

3 □ Black 

4 []] Hispanic 

5 □ Whtte 

6 n NonresKient AlifMi 



11 



12 



6 ) Age: (Check one) 

Un(ier 18 

2 □ 18 20 years 

3 □ 21 24 vt^ars 

4 □ 2b 34 years 

5 □ 35 44 years 

6 □ 45 - b^f years 

7 Q 55 yticu , and over 



b. Check here if you will not have a 
major/program or are not sure what 
your major/program will be 14 1 Q 



FOR OFFICE USE 


1 









15 16 17 U 



Approximatelv how many college crcjit 
hours have you previously completed 
toward the degree you are currently 
seeking? (Check one in each column) 



19 



a. At our school 

1 □ None 
20 1 

4Q31 60 

bDei -90 

en 91 120 

7 n 1 21 or n\<)\o 



b. At other schools 

1 □ None 
1 -5 
3G 6 30 
20 4^ 31 -60 
sG 61 90 
6 J] 91 120 
/ |~] 1 21 01 more 



ERIC 



I CONTINUED ON REVERSE SIDE 

5S 



1 



@ 



Below are some reasons that might have 
influenced your decision to attend this 
particular school. How important was 
each reason in your decision to come 
here? (Check one answer for each reason.) 



Very Important 

SofDewhat Important 

Not Important 



My reldtives waf e i me to come 
here 

My teacher advised me 

This school has a very good 

academic reputation 
I was offered fir.ancial assistance 
I was pot accepted anywhere else 
Someone who had been here 

^"efo^e ddv.sed me to go 

This school offers the major' 

urogram I'm interested m 
This school has \o>^ ui.tion 
My guidance counselor advised 
me 

I wante(' to Ifve at home 
A friend suggested attending 
A representative from this school 
recruited me 



(^\) Is tnis school your: (Check one) 

1 Q First choice 
33- 2^] Second choice 

an Less than second choice 



21 


□ 


□ □ 


22 


□ 


□ □ 


23 


n 


□ □ 


24 


□ 


□ □ 


25 


□ 


□ □ 


26 


□ 


□ □ 


27 


□ 


□ n 


28 


□ 


□ n 


29 


□ 


□ □ 


30 


□ 


□ □ 


31 


□ 


□ □ 


32 


□ 


□ □ 



34 



(12) During the first year, do you plan to 
attend school prima, ily full-time (12 
hours or more) or part-time? (Che^'' one) 

1 Q Primarily full-time 
2^] Primarily part- ne 



35 



Do you have any concern about your 
ability to finance your education at this 
school? (Check one) 

iD None (I am confident that I will have sufficient 
funds) 

2Q Some concern (I will probably have enough 
funds) 

Major concern (Not sure I will have enough 
funds) 



(14 



36-1 □ 

37 iD 

38 1 □ 
39-1 □ 

40 1 □ 

41 iD 

42 iD 

43 in 

44 lO 



Check all the sources of support you 
plan to use to fmance your first year 
of school. 

Full or part timr work wliile attending school 
Spvinqs 

Support from parents 
Employer support 
Aid from spouse 

Grants (Basic OpportLmty Grant, Sijpplerru»ntal 
Educational Opportunity Grant, and otheis} 
Loans 

Scholarships 

Gl Benefits, Socidl Security, d'ui other l)cnrfits 



The following are statements that reflect 
the goals of many students who attend 
this school. Please check all the goals 
that apply to you. 



45- in 

46- 1 □ 

47- lG 
48 

49-1 □ 



50-1 □ 

51 lQ 

52 iD 
53-1 □ 



To increase my knowledge in my academic 
field 

To discover my vocational interest 

To prepare for a new career 

To improve my knowledge and technical 

skills required in my present )ob 
To increase '^ly chances for a possible 

raise and/or possible promotion in my 

present job 

To learn specific skills that will enrich my 
, ally life 

To improve my ability to get along with 
people 

To becon^ ^ actively involved in student life 

and campus activities 
To increase my pjrticipatioii in cultural and 

social events 
To improve my self image 
To meet people 

To improve my leaderslii[i skills 



54 in 

56-1 □ 

57 lQ m Othei (please specify) 



(T) Name: (p/easepnnt) 



® 



Former Student 
Questionnaire 



IP 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

SERIES B 1977 -bx 



er|c6 



Last First 


Middle 




Initiat 


Permanent Mailmg Address: 




Street 


City State 


Zip code 



Area Code Telephone 

Social Security Number (Student ID): 



(Aj Campus and Location: 



12 



10-11 

5j Sex: (Check one) 

1 O Female 
_2nMale 

Race/Ethnic Identification: (Check one) 
1 □American Indian or Alaskan Native 



13- 



14 



2 QAsian or Pacific Islander 

3 □Black 

^ □ H:spanic 

5 □ White 

6 □ Nonresident Alien 



Acja: (Check one) 

i nUncler 18 
^□18 20yecits 
i 24 ypdis 

4 025 14y^>drs 

113 36 44 ypdrs 
^□45 54 y,>ats 

[H ^5 y»Mrs <in() ovrf 



(s) How long were you enrolled before you 
left this college? (Check one) 



15 



D Less tha i one semester (or quarter) 

2 DOne semester (oi cjuatter) 

3 QTwo semesters (or tjua.ters) 

4 □ Three semesters (ot (quarters) 

^ n Four or mor'- '^^^mesters (or quarters) 



a. Check here if you did not have a major/ 
program at this college. i6 1 

b. If you had a major/program at this college, 
please write it in the space below. 



FOR OFFICE USE 












17 18 19 20 

How much help did your experiences at 
this college give you in reachirig each of the 
goals listed below? (If a statement was not 
a goal of yours, check only the first column.) 

This College Was a Great Deaf of Help < 
This College Was Some Help 
This v^ollege Was Not Much Help 
Thti Was Not « Goal of Mine ^ 



a. To discover my vocational inter- 
est 

b To prepare for a new career 
c. To improve my knowledge and 

technical skills required m 

my present job 
d To increase my chances for a 

possible ''aise and/or possible 

promotion in my present )ob 

e To complete courses necessary 
to transfer to a four-year 
college 

f To learn specific skills that 

will enrr. ^ my daily life 
g To improve my ability to get 

along with people 
h To become actively involved 

in student life and campu<; 

activities 

I To increase my participation 
in ci'ltural and social events 

J To improve my confidence in 
myself 

k To meet people 

I To improve fTiy leadership skills 

m To furn'jlete high school (GED) 

n To improve jTiy lifestyle 

o Other (please specify) 



24 □ 

25- □ 

26. □ 

27 □ 

28 □ 

29 □ 

30 □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

62 



Were you primarily a full-time or part-tiine 
student while you attended this college? 
(Check one) 

Primarily full-time (12 hours or more each semester 
36- or quarter) 

Pnmariiy r3rt*time (less than 1 2 hours each semester 
or quarter) 

^2) What is your current employment/occupation 
status? (Check one) 

Homemaker 

EmpJoyed half-t.me or less 
Employed more than half-time 
4 Q Not m the labor market 



37. 



^3) Please describe in your own words your 
reasons for not returning to our college 
this term. 



@ 



Listed below are some academic, employ- 
ment, financial, and personal reasons why 
a student might leave college. To what 
extent are these your reasons for leaving 
this college? (Check one answer for each 
reason) 

Major Reason 
Moderate Reason 
Not a Reason 



ERIC 



Academic 

a. Needed a temporary break from 38 
studies 

b Ma|or or courses not available at 39 

this college 
c Drssatisfaction with major (irparl 40 

ment 

Unsure about my choice of nriajor 
Course work not challenqinq 
Low grades 

Found courses loo diffrtAjlt 
Inadequate study lechnuiues or 
habits 

Dissatisfied with (juahly of tt^achiny 
Employment 

J Scheduling con! 

and studies 
k. Accepted a job 48 
^ ' Went mto military service 49 
1. Couldn't find a job while in college 50 



J 



d 
e 
f 

g. 

h 
I. 



41 
42 

43 
44 

4^) 

46 



1 2 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



□ □□ 

-\ ix'twofn ^1 n n 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



® 



continued 



@ 



Major Reason 
Moderate Reason 
Not a Reason 



Financial 1 2 3 

n Not enough money to go to college 51 - fl fl fH 

o Applied, but could not obtain 52- n f l [~ ) 
financial aid 

p Financial aid was not sufficient 53- Q QJ ED 

q. Child care too costly 54- []] Q Q 

r This college was too expensive 55- [~ | [~ ) n 
Personal Circumstances 

s Found study too time-consuming 56- 

t Home responsibilities were too great 57- 

u Illness, personal or -family 58- fl fl fl 

V Personal problems 59 n fl fl 

w Fulfilled my personal educational 60- \~'\ \ | n 
goals 

X Marital situation changed my educa- 61- fl fl fl 
tional plan<? 

y Moved out of the area 62 - fl fl Fl 

z Child care n t available 63- Q □ □ 

(15) Looking at the above list in question @, 
please select the three most important rea- 
sons why vou did not return to our college 
this term. (List, in order of importance, the 
appropriate letter [a, b, c, etc.] in the boxes 
below) 

First Second Third [ | 



64-65 



66 67 



68 69 



^16) How satisfied are you with your experiences 
at this college m each of the following 
areas? (Check one answer ior each statement) 

Very Satisfied 
Somewhat Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 



;tied 1 

1 



1 2 3 

a My overall impression of this 70 □ □ □ 
coMptje 

I) The ovefall (juality of tnstf. tion D [U Q 

c Avd'lahiiity of needed courses ^2 fl Fl D 

d Convenicfice times courses were Q Q Q 

offered 

e Thrt accesibility of instructors 74 
f Helpfulness of instructors in assist 75 

rne Vv' *h career plans 
g If applicable, my ovt*iall impression 76 

of courses in my major/piogram 



How satisfied were you with each of the 
college services listed below? (If you never 
used a particular service or the service was 
not available, check only the first or second 
column.) 

Very Satisfied 
Somewhat Satirfied — 
Dissatisfied 
This Service Not Available — 
Never Used this Service 



3 4 5 
□ □□ 



1 



a. Admissions Offi(,e Informa- 10 fH 
tion 

b Registration 
c Financial Aid Office 

d Student Employment Services 
While Attending College 

e. job Placement Office After 
College 

f Academic Advising (faculty) 
g Academic Advising (counsel 
01 s) 

h Guidance and Counseling Ser- 
vices 

I Reading. Wnting. Math Skills 

Improvement 
J Testing Services 
k Career Develonment 
I Cafeteria 

m Recreation and Athlt'tic Pro 

grams 
n Libiary 
o Health Center 
[) Housing Facilities 
q College Cultural Programs 
r Minority Affairs Off ice 



bDD 

20 □□ 

21 □□ 

22 □□ 

23 □□ 

24 □□ 

25- □□ 

26- □□ 

27- □□ 



□ CD 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □n 

□ □□ 
□□□ 

□□□ 
□□□ 
□□□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



If you left our college because of dissatisfac- 
tion with some aspect of it, please write in 
the space below what we could hava done to 
encourage you to stay m college. 



@ What are your current educational plans? 

(Check one) 

h QPlan to re enroll at this collrqe wrthin six months 
j2 □ Hav(^ already ro enrolUul at another coltetje 
13 □ Plan to re-k'nroll at anothei collegf* wrthin six months 
[4 Q Have no plans to attend ( ollege within six months 



2G 29 



30 



Gr actuating Student 
Questionnaire 



(T) Name: (please print) 



Last 



First 



2) Permanent MaiLng Address: 



Ctty 



State 



Middle 
Initial 



Zip code 



(b) Which one of the following degrees are you 
receiving? (Check one) 

1 □ Associate degree 

2 □ Bachelor's degree 

3 Q] Master's degree 

4 Q] Professional degree (includes only dentistry, medi- 
cine, optometry, osteopathy, podiatry, veteri- 
nary medicine, law, and theology) 

5 □ Doctor's degree (e.g , Ph d., Ed.D., D.B.A.) 



13 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

SERIES A 1977 au 



3) Student Identification Number: 



10 



(4) If you did not graduate from this school, 
please check here and return the question- 
naire. []] 

C£) Sex: (Check one) 

1 O Female 

2 0 Male 

h Race/Ethnic identification: (Check one) 

1 QAnrterican Indtan or Alaskan Native 

2 Q Asian or Pacific Islander 
3QBIack 
4 Q Hispanic 
sQWhitt? 

6 O Nonres'dent Alien 



11 



@ 



Age: (Check one) 

□ Under 18 
2 □ 18 - 20 years 
'3 021 24 years 
^2 i4 □25 -34 years 
44Yrars 

6 [7)46 - 54 years 

7 CD 55 years and over 



Please write m the date when you first 
entered this school to begin work on the 
above degree. 



Month 
1415 



Year 
16-17 



IP/ Please write in your major/program for the 
degree you are receiving from this school: 



FOR OFFICE USE 











19 



20 21 



22 



23 



Did you transfer credits from another col- 
lege or university toward thfs degree? 
(Check one) 

1 □ Yes 

2 [2 No 



(|12) Were you primarily a full-time (12 hours or 
more) or part-time student while you 
attended this ''chool? (Check one) 

1 [D Primarily full-time 

2 Q] Primarily part-time 



U ■^^^^^H^^^^HB^^^MBHHH^H^^H^HHHHHHnH^H^^H^HB^^HHHBfi^K^Hi^^^HHHH CONTINUED ON REVERSE SIDE 

ERIC6L Gb 



(33) How much help did your experiences at 
this school give you in reaching each of the 
goals iistBu below^ (If a stateinent was not 
a goal of yours, check liie first column and 
do not rate this goal) 

This School Was a Great Deal of Help 

This School Wa-b Some Hel() 

This School Was Not Much Help 

This Was Not a Goal of Mire 1 



To increase my knowledqe in niy 24 □ □ n 

.:caderr,K' field 
To discover ny vocationril in 25 

terf'St 

To prepare tor a n^'V^/ ' uetM 26 

□ □ □ □ 

To iRiprOve ii>y kndvviedqc and 27 0 I I PI ^ I 
technical skills recjuired in nny 
[)fesent lob 

To increase my ch.inces for a 28 LJ . Z] CD D 

possitile raise and or possible 

promotion in my piesent job 
To karn spe^.lfK skills thdt 29 1 j j 

U'.tl enrich m\ daily life | 
To inH)rove my at^'lii/ to (jet JO 

alonq With people 
7o become actively tn* olved in 31 CD CD CD 

student I fe and Co npus activ 

ities 

To 'ncredst^ ,>ar tictpatiofi in 32 □ □ □ □ 

cultural afid sotial events 
To imp/ove my self trnage 33 CD I I iH i ! 
Jo meet [)eO[)U' 34 □ 0 0 0 

To !nM''f<)ve my '^'adetship skills 35 Q CD CD CD 
Oth.^f (p rMs- sp." *v) 36 □ I □ □ n 



(14' How satisfied are you lA/ith your experience 
^ at this school in each of the following areas 
(Check one answer for each Sratennent) 

Very Satisfied 

Som yhiat Satisfied 

Somewhat ^ issatisfied 
Vety Dis:.atsfKd 



Youl overall impiession of ger^ 

eral education courses 
Youi ove'-all impression of 

courses in your major/prcgrarri 
Tlie overall tjuality of instruction 
^vailablity .^f courses offeree] 

that weie of interest to you 
1 he accessibility of insti uCtoi s 
Helpfulness of instructors ip 

asSiStmq you > th caieei plans 



1 2 J 4 
37 □ □ □ □ 

38-nnnc 

39nnDu 
^0 □rnn 

41 □. □ 



(15) 



How satisfied were you with each of the 
college services listed below? (1^ you ne 'er 

used a particular service, check the first 
colunnn ,*nd do not rate the item) 

• Very Satisfied 
Somewfiat Satisfied — 

Somewhat Dissatisfied 

Very Dissatisfied • 

Never Used This Service ^ | 



d vdniissions Office Infor 

mdtion 
ii Reqistiat'on 
I Fitiiincidl Aid Officf 
'\ Student EmplovnitMit Of 

fice 

1' Fdciilty Academic Ad 'isiiiq 
f Nonfdcultv Acddeniic Ad 

VISIIK) 

c] CfiLinsi'linq Ci'iilei 
ti Rcndinq, Wntinq, Mdtfi 
Skills in'pioverTii'nt 

TcStllKI SciViCt", 

I Cdicpi Devp' ,'ii'it'nt''Pld( e 

incnt Oti'u. 
k Cdfcti'iia 

I RciiiMtion dnd Atlilctic 

Tdc ilitii's 
p' Lil'idiy 
n HiMlth Ct iitiM 
o Hciiisi-u] F\n ihtie 



0 

43 □ 

44 □ 

45 □ 
4G □ 

47 □ 

48 P 

4^ □ 

50 □ 

^-.1 □ 

^2 □ 

S3 □ 

□ 

56 □ 

57 □ 



□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□n 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□n 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 



Are you currently working at or have you 
secured a full-time job (35 hours or more a 
week) in which you plan to work once you 
graduate? (Ciieck one) 

1 n Yes, I wi I (.ontipue working in the job I tiad befort 
gr;^d'Jv«iing 

2 n Yes, I just recently olitained j new jof) 
58 3 Q No, but I am looking for a )oh 

4QN0, but I intend to look for a job within \\\^ ne^t 
SIX months « 
No, and I do not intend to look for a jol) within 
thv next SIX months 



(17) Have /ou applied for admission to one or 
more educational programs (either here or 
at another school) which would result in 
your earning another degree^ (Check one) 

1 □ Yes, I have applied 
59 2 Q N'^,, out I intend to apply within the next six months 
3[_]Mri and I do not intend to app'y withm the n^xt 
jIX I ' nths 



(is) Havt you been accepted ior any of the pro- 
grams to whicii you hdv'e applied-' (Check 
one) 



r)r because I have 



1 Thf (juestion > ri(;t appl'rabl*' 

not apfih.'d to any s( ho(^ls 
^ n Ye^ I have b^ en accept^'d 

No, all m)^ a[i[)lications hdVi !)e»'n lejfcted 
No, hut I have not yet leceiv^d a rep'y o' all my 
'ications 



19 



61 



Regardless of whether you are going on to 
another educational program at this time, 
v^hat IS the highest degree /ou eventually 
intend to complete^ (C'lerk one) 

1 Associate deqiee 
? O Bacfi'Mot 's tlefjteo 
J Q Mcister 's de{}re»' 

4 Professi(<nal drq.e^' (in(lude nnfy dentistiy, me(it 
( inr, ofJtorniMr y , osTroDjtIv/ , [)odui ti y , vetenodr y 
rnrdu ine law, <irid t!if'o!o()v) 

^> □ Doctor's degiec {e q Ph 0 , Fd L) . D B A ) 



Program Completer 
Questionnaire 



(T) Name: (please pnnt) 



Last 



First 



2 ' Permanent Mailmg Address. 



Street 



City 



State 



Middle 
Initial 



Zip Code 



Area Code Telephone Number 

i 3) Social Security Number (Student IDh 



(a) Which one of the following degrees or 
certificates are you receiving? (Check one) 



13 



1 □Certificate of less than one year 

2 n Certificate of or.? year or more 

3 □ Associate degree 



(9) Please write in the date when you first 
entered this college to begin work on the 
above degree or certificate. 

/ ^ 



Month 



Year 
16-17 



® 



(5) 



10 



1 1 



If you did not receive a certificate or degree 
from this college, please check hare and 
return the questionnaire. []] 

Sex: (Check one) 

1 [3 Female 

2 □ Male 

) Race/Ethnic Identification* (Check one) 

5 QAmeiicnn IniJian or Aldskdn Not'vr 

2 [3 Asian or Pacific MdrulHi 

3 □ Black 

4 [3 Hisf)anic 

5 DWhite 

6 Q Nonrpsidrnt Alien 



(to) Please write in your major/program for the 
certificate or degree you are receiving from 
this colle'^e. 



FOR OFFICE USF 
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18 13 20 21 



(11) Did you transfer credits from another col- 
lege or university toward this certificate or 
degree? (Check one) 

Tl □ Yes 
[20 No 



9 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT GYSI EMS 



SERIES B 



1977 - by 



' 7 ' Age. (Check one) 

fl □Undr* IB 
^'□IP 20 y. Mrs 
^21 24 yr.its 
12 4 ^25 34 /cms 




Were you primarily a full-time or part-time 
student while you attended this college? 

(Check one) 

[J Pritnanly full tKne (12 hours o\ rnofe iMch seri^ester 
23 or quarter) 

? O Pnrnai ily part time (less than 12 hours each ser-nester 
or qut^rtet ) 



I CONTINUED ON REVERSE S'DE 

70 



@ How much help did your experiences at 
this college give you in reaching each of the 
goals listed below^ (If a statement was not 
a goat of yours, check only the first column) 

This College Was a Great Deal of Help 

This College Was Some Help 

This College Was Ho\ Much Help 1 

This Was Not a Goal of Mme x 1 



a To discovei my vocationa' ifuer 
est 

b To prepare for a nevv Cr^teei 
c To fmprove niy knowiedqe jnd 

technical skills lequtred in 

n.y present )ob 
d To increase my chances ^or j 

possible raise and oi possin'e 

promotion m my present jOb 
e To complete courses nvcessary 

to transfer to a ^oui year 

coiie^^e 

f To learn spec'f.c skills that 

will ennch my daily hfc 
g To improve mv dbility to qet 

along witn people 
h To become actively involved 

m student I. ft? and campus 

act'vities 

I To increase my paf-^ir-f^atior^ 
in cultural ai^'i ^of^'dl L'^^nt^ 

J To -niprove tny confidenr>' ir^ 
my 5c!f 

k To meet people 

i To irnprce my !ea<"'?rshii') skills 

m To compk'te high school (GED) 

n To improve my l-fe style 

o Other (pleas.,' spf^ctfy) 
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0 


1 2 3 
□ □□ 

\—t \ J L.iiJ 


25 


□ 


□ □□ 


26- 


□ 


□ □□ 


: 7 


□ 


□ □□ 


28 


□ 

t. ..J 


□ nn 


29 


LJ 


n 1 — in 
LI LJ L) 




□ 


nn n 

L-J 1 1 1 1 


3! 


□ 


□ □□ 


32 


□ 


□ □□ 


33 


□ 


□ □□ 


34 


□ 


□ □□ 


3b 


□ 


□ □□ 


3R 


□ 


□ □□ 


37 


□ 


□ □□ 


38 


□ 


□ □n 



(14) How satisfied are you with ycur experiences 
at this college in each of the following 
areas^ (Check one answer for statement) 



Very Satisfied — | 

SofTiPvvhdt bat sfiefj 
Dissatisf 'd 



efj 1 



1 



a Vly overall 'mprf'Ss.v)n of Tins 30 Q fl PI 



ERLC^ 



college 



(14) continued 



@ 



Very Satisfied 

Somewhat Sa^tsned 

Dissatisfied 1 



The overall quality of instruction 
Availability of needed courses 
C<^4.v#m^fH:e e4 t-t^T>es courses were 
offered 

The accesibility of instructors 
Helpfulness of instructors in assist- 
ing me with careCi plans 
If applicable, my overall impression 
of courses in my ma-or /program 



1 2 3 

40 □ □ □ 

4^ □□ □ 

43-nn □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



How satisfied were you with each of the 
college services listed below? (If you never 
used a particular servtce or the service was 
not available, check only the first or second 
column.) 

Very Satisfied 
Some' /hat Satisfied — 

Dissatisfied 1 

This Service Not Available 1 



Never Used this Service 



Office tnfoima 



1 2 



I Admissions 
tion 

) Registration 47 

: F-nancial Aid Office 43 Q O 

1 Student Employment Services 49 fH f^l 

While Attending College 
> Job PU.ement Office After 50 0 0 

College 

' Academic Aci vising (facu Ity) 51 □□ 
\ Academic Aclvsmq (counsel 52 [H | [ 
crs) 

1 Guidance and Counselinq Ser- 53- Q ["] 
vires 

h»>dd!ng, Writing, Mdth SkilU 54- 

Improvement 
Testing Services 55 D PI 

^ Cort»ei Dfwolopment 56 fH 

Cdfeterid □ □ 

T1 Rpc.eation and AthU'tir Pro 58 Q Q 
grams 

1 Library 59 □ tJ 

Healtfi Center 60 
p H(,iisin'j Facilities 61 

Col. ^qp CijItLird! Pto(|r,inis 6? Q [~] 
Mino Ity Aff.iiis Office 63 []] Q 



□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



(16) My full time job plans once I complete my 
degree or certificate here are: (Check one) 

jlQ t do not intend to work at a full time job wtthm 

the next six months 
,2^1 will continue working in the fulf-time job I had 
I before completing my program 

' Pl3n to work at a new full-time jop I just recently 
~Gl^T5rned 

[40 I plan to, or currently am, looking for a full-time 
job 



If you have a full-time job that you plan to 
work in after completing your degree or 
certificate program here, to what extent was 
this job related to the major/program you 
were enrolled in at our college? (Check one) 



65 



fa6 



1 □ Not relateci 

2 □ Somewhat reld 

3 O Directly re' 'ted 

:4 0 Cannot answer, because: ' (K:> not plan to work tn a 
full-fme job 



18) Have you appi.ed for admission to one or 
more educational programs at another 
college or university which would result in 
you" earning another degree or certificate? 

(Check one) 

^ D No. ' ^'d^^ ^^ot applu'd 

2 Yes, I have applipfj arul bi'en arcefited 

3 n Yes. l)ut I have not been accepted 

in Yes, but I have not yet iPCf^iVJci a lep'y on all my 
applications 



(19) If you are plannmg to continue your educa- 
tion, what is your goaP (Check one) 

1 Q I (io not (ilan to complete an aciditional degree or 
certificate 

2 □ Associate fl^qiee 

3 Q Bacht'loi 's degree 
^'^"^ 4 Q Master's (iegiee 

5 ^^lofessional (iegiee (includes or , derNstry, rpedi- 
ciiio, optor^ieti y , osteof)athy, pt-ct atiy 'ett 'inary 
nie(]i(inf, law, and theology) 

6 □ Doctoi 's deijree (e g . Ph D . Erii D D fi A ^ 

^ ' I 



Recent Alumni 
Questionnaire 



NATIOr.AL CENTt H FTR HIGH^ff FDUCAriCjN 
V.ANAGEMEN1 SYSTEi/IS 

SERIES A 1977 av 



^ mm 

ERIC* 



/ o 



Name: (please pnnt) 



Last 



, irst 



Middle 
fn/t/al 



2) Permanent Mailmg Address: 



City State 
Student Identification Number: 



Zif) code 



T 



10 



If you did not graduate from our school, 
please check here and return the question- 
naire. 



'y5) Sex: (Check one) 

'1 □Female 
2 DlVlale 



•\6^ Race/Ethnic 



Identification : (Check one) 



1 1 



|1 □ American Indidfi or Alaskan Natlv/^^ 
12 n A'>,an or Pacific Islander 
{3 neiack 
;4 □ Hispanic 

15 DWhite 

16 Q Nonresicient Alien 

(7 ) Age: (Check one) 

n □Uncipf 18 

DlS - 20 y^'cus 
'3 021 24 yoars 
^2 i4 ^25 - 34 yiMts 
,5 [J2b 44 yf^drs 
[Z]4& 54 years 
^ [Zl 55 yedi s arul ovft 
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Which one of the following degrees did you 
receive when you graduated from our school^ 



1 []"] Associate (i"fji"r 

4 [n Pi f )ft'^siondl (l('()f«M' (iticftjd*^'- only drnt-Stty, rtu'di 
Cine, nptofiH'try, ostroptithy , f)0(liatrv, Vf trn 
tuny nipclinnr, Liw, arul thpoloiiy) 

<) □ Doriof (hujtrf U> f) Ph (} , F{1 D , D B A ) 



Please write in the date when you graduated 
from our school with the above degree. 

/_ 



Month 
14. 15 



Year 
16 17 



(10) Please write in what your major/program 
was for the degree you received from our 
school: 



FOR OFFICE USE 
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10 



20 21 



23 



What war your grade point average when 
you graduated from our school? (Check one) 

1 □ 2 0 or less 

2 □ 2 1 to 2 5 
22 3 n26to30 

4 03 1 to 3 5 
^□3 6 to 4 0 

(12) Have you taken any licensing or certification 
examinations (for example: real estate exam, 
nursing exam, or bar exam) since graduating 
from our schooP (Check one) 

! ^ n No, I fiavc fiot taken arv "xains 
2 C Yes, I fiave taken an exam an(i [)asse(j 

Yes, I have taken an exam but I did not f)ass 
Yps, I liave taken an exam, l)ut I do not know the 
lesiilts yet 

(13^^ Have you enrolled in another degree pro- 
gram since you graduated from our school? 

(Check one) 

^JlDVes 
^ : 2 □ No 

If yoLi c^nsvverec' YES, please complete questions 
14 19 about the irsi college you attended since 

graduating from our school 1^ yo{/ an.^ivered NO. 

skip to (jiiest:on 20 

'14; What was the name and location of the first 
college you attended smce graduating from 
our schooP 

Cify State ~ 

COMTINUED ON REVERSE SfC^ 



Please write in your major/program whne 
attdnJing the above school. 









FOR OF 


FICE USE 








COLLEGE 




MAJOR 
























25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 




31 


32 


33 


34 



35- 



^6) Was this school your: (Check one) 

1 n First choice 

2 n Second choice 

3D Less than second choice 



36- 



37 



3,^ 



W'iat degree were you seeking: (Check one) 

^ D Another Bachelor's deyree 

2 Q Master's degree 

3 [] Professional degree (includes only dentistry, medi 

cine, optometry, osteopathy, podiatry, vert^in 
nary medicine, law, and theology) 

4 □ Doctor's degree (e g , Ph D , Ed D , D B A ) 

How well did our school prepare you for 
your new degree program^ (Check one) 

1 n Inadequate preparation 
2 1 I Fair preparation 

3 n Good preparat on 

4 (~i Excellent prt^/dration 

What was your first term grade point average^ 
(Check one) 

l^D 2 0 or less 

2 □ 2 1 to 2 5 
30 2 6 to 3 0 
4^3 1 to 3 5 

3 6 to 4 0 



39- 



20) Regardless of whetner you are going on to 
another educational program at this time, 
what IS the highc' degree you eventually 
intend to complete^ (Check one) 

1 n Assocate dpgrpf 

2 [3 Bachelor's dt»qr(M' 
3 1 I Master's degioe 

4 n Professional decjri-c (iiukid*^ 9/»/> d<'n*"-.tf v. nipd' 
Cine, optom(»try, osteo()athy, poduUry, vrtrn 
nary medicine, kiw, an(i tfu'oloijv) 



ERIC 



■] Doctor's degree (e q , Ph 0 , Fd D , D B A ) 
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(21) Have you held a full-time job (35 hours a 
week or more) since leaving our school? 

(Check orie) 

jlDYes 

If you answered YES, please complete questions 
22-30 abo(jt your first full-time job since graduating 
from our school If you answered NO, you are now 
finished with the questionnaire 



(2^ How long after graduation from our school 
^ did It take you to find your first full-time 
job? (Check one) 

1 Q ' ^^^6 J^^^ before gntiuation 
months or less 
41 3 □ 3 to 6 months 

4 0 7 months to 1 year 

5 □ Over 1 year 



(23) How did you learn of this job: (Check 
pr' nary source) 

h Q Was already workir ) m it while enrolled 
2 n Cnlleqe placement office 
I 3 Q Profe onal orqani/ati()n or }ournal 
I 4 n Public or private employment agency 
42 b n Newsnaper advertisement 

Direct application to employer 
Faculty referral 

Referral thfourjh fnend or relative 
[9 n Other (please Sf)ecify) 



What kind of work did this job involve^ 
(For example, accounting, teaching, electri 
cal engineering, welding) 



(25j In whicn of the following employment 
sector*; was this job^ (Chr. k one) 

' 1 Q Oovei ninrnt 

2 rn LdiK M]i)n 
46 )zd 

, ^ I jOtliei ru)ti})i()fit oujarii/MTions 

j4 QBusiiuss and scivtre 



[26) To what extent was this job related to the 
major/program you were enrolled in at our 
school? (Check one) 

T □ Not related 

2 □Somewhat itiated 

2_ □ Directly related 

(27) If this job was NOT related to your major/ 
program, what is the principal reason? 

(Check one) 

f 1 □ Not applicable to me {My jol) was "somewhat" 
; or "directly" related ti^ my major/pi ogram) 

i 2 Q t did not look for a job related to my major/program 
[3 □! looked, but could not find a job related to my 
major/program 

(2§) How well do you feel our school p.^pared 
you for this job? (Check one) 

1 □ Inadequate preparation 

2 O Fair preparation 

3 QGood preparation 

4 n Excellent preparation 

?9) Which statement best describes how you 
regarded your first full-time job? (Check 
one) 

1 n Employment with definite cateer potential 

2 Q Employment with po55//;/e careei potential 

3 [^Employment to earn money while I (iecided what 
kincJ of work I wanteci 

4r]Tcmpoiary employment 
something else {travel 
etc ) 

bQTem[)Ofaiy employment 
cnuld be found 
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SO 



to eain money to do 
school, have free time, 

until sonrMitiiing better 



(30) What was the starting annual salary or wage 
you received on your first full-time job? 

(Check one) 

Tl □ Less than 83,000 per year (Si 44 or h^ss per hour) 
; 2 □ S3,000 $5,999 per yeai {Si 45 - $2 88 per hour) 
[3 □$6,000 $7,499 per year {$2 89 $3 60 per hour) 
.^^ 4 □$7,500 $9,999 per yeai (S3 61 $4 80 oei hour) 
,e) □$10,000 $14,999 per year (S4 81 $/ 21 per hour) 
^□$15,000 $24,999 p^r yeai ($7 22 S1201 f)e! 
houf) 

! 7 □$25,000 and <}l)ove pei ye<u (bl2 0? di more per 
hour) 

/ b 



1) Name: (please print) 



Follow-Up 
Questionnaire 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 



SERIES B 



1977 - bz 



Last First 


Middle 


Initial 


Permanent Mailing Address: 




Street 


City State 


Zip Code 



Area Code Telephone Number 

(3) Social Security Number (Student ID): 



1 23456789 



(4) Campus and Location You Attendeil: 



10 11 



5) Sex: (Check one) 



^2.n D Female 
[2 DMale 



(e) Race/Ethnic Identification: (Check one) 

1 □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

2 □ Asian or Pacific Islander 

3 □ Black 

4 □ Htspantc 

5 QWhite 

6 □ Nonresident Alien 
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® 



14- 



7) Age: (Check one) 

~y □Under 18 

2 □ Itt • 20 years 

3 □ 21 -24 years 

4 025 -34 years 

5 □ 35 -44 years 

6 □45 54 years 

7 055 ypars and over 



IB 



(s) Which one of the following describes your 
status when you left our college? (Check one) 

1 O I did not receive a degree or certificate from this 
college 

15- 2 □ Certificate of less than one yeai 
3Q Certificate of one year or more 
4 □ Associate degree 
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@ Have you enrolled in a degree program since 
you left our college? (Check one) 

1 D ^'es, but I am no longer enrolled (GO TO QUES- 
TION 14) 

2n Yes, and I am still enrolled (GO TO QUESTION 14) 
3 0 No, I have not enrolled m a degree program (SKIP 
TO QUESTION 20) 



(9) Please write in the date when you last 
attended our college. 

L 



Month 
16-17 



Year 
18-19 



(10) a. Please write in what your major/program 
was when you graduated or left our 
college: 



b. Check here if you did not have a major/ 
program. 20 1 Q 



FOR OFFICE USE 










21 


22 


23 


24 
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(lj) How long were you enrolled before you left 
our college? (Check one) 

1 Q] Lesc than one semester (or quarter) 

2 Q One semester (or quarter) 

3 □ Two semesters (or quarters) 

4 □ Three semesters (or quarters) 

5 O Four or more semesters tOr quarters) 



If you ariswered YES, please complete questions 
14-19 about the first college you attended since 
graduating from our school. If you answered NO, 
skip to question 20, 



(f4) What is ♦he nane and location of the first 
college or university you attended since 
leaving our college? 



Name 



State 



@ Please write in your major/program while 
attending the above college or university: 



FOR OFFICE USE 


COLLEGE 




MAJOR 
























28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 




34 


35 


36 


37 
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(12) Have you taken any employment licensing 
or certification examination since leaving 
our college? (Check one) 

1 m No, I have not taken any exams 

2 □ Yes, I have taken an exam and passed 

3 Q Yes, I have taken an exam, but I did not pass 

4 Q] Yes, I have taken an exam, but I do not know the 
results yet 



16) What degree were you seeking? (Check one) 



38- 



1 Q] Associate degree 

2 □ Bachelor's degret 

3 Q] Master's degree 

4 ^Professional degret 'includes c'lly dentistry, medi- 

cine, optometry, osteopathy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, \a\j, and theology) 
snOoctoi's degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D., D.B.A.) 



BCONTINUEO ON REVERSE SIDE 



@ How well did our college prepare you for this 
new" college/ university program? (Check one) 

Q tnddequete preparation 
39- 2 □ Fair preparation 
3Q Good preparation 

@ Did you have any difficulty in transferring 
when you enrolled for this new college/ 
university program? (Check one) 

^l ujNo, I did not experience difficulty in transferring 
^"Ves, I experienced difficulty in transferring. Please 
Mefly indicate the nature of the difficulty. 



44- 



Do you currently hold a fuH-time job (35 
hours a week or more)? (Check one) 

1 DVes, I have a full-time job 

2 DNo, I don't have a full-time job and I anfi not looking 

for one 

3GNo, I don't have a full-time job but I am looking 
for one 



If you answered YES, please complete the follow- 
ing questions about your employment since 
leaving our college. If you answered NO, skip to 
question 33. 



^ What was your first term grade point average 
at this new college or university? (Check one) 

TQLess than 2.0 
2^2.0 to 2.5 
4t. 3 02.6 to 3.0 
4D3.1 to 3.5 
5 03.6 to 4.0 
6 D Don't know 



If you are planning to continue your educa- 
tion, what is your goal? (Check one) 

1 D^o to complete a degree or certificate 

2 QCertificate 

3 OOiplonna (other than those listed below) 

4 Q Associate degree 
42- 5 Q Bachelor's degree 

6 QMaster'i degree 

7 OProf6ssiona! degree (includes only dentistry, nr.edi- 
cine, optometry, osteopathy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, law, and theology) 

jD Doctor's degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D., D B.A.) 

(21) Are you interested in taking other courses 
at our college? You may include courses not 
presently offered by our college. (Check one) 

^^JTDno 

L2DYes;what courses(s) 



(2|) Please write in the space below what your 
current job is: (For example: nurse, welder, 
secretary, insurance salesman) 



45^7 

How long after leaving our college did it take 
you to find your current full-ti.ve job? 
(Check one) 

1 lD I had the job before leaving 

2 □ 2 months or less 
48- 3 to 6 months 

4 Q 7 months to 1 year 
^ n Over 1 year 



'0- 



5) How did you learn of this job? (Check 
primary source) 

1 Q Was already working in it while enrolled 

2Q College placement office 

3 Professional organization or journal 

Public or private employment agency 
sPl Newspaper advertisement 
gQ Direct application to employer 
?□ Faculty referral 
8 □ Referral throjgh friend or relative 
_9Q Oi...r (please specify) . 



50- 



How well do you feel our college prepared 
you for your current job? (Check one) 

1 Q Inadequate preparation 

2 □ Fair preparation 

3 O Good preparation 



If your current job is somewhat related or the 
same as your major/program at our college, skip 
to question 33. If your current fob is NOT related 
to your ma/or /program, please answer questions 
30-32 to help us better understand why not. 



51 



j) What is the annual salary or wage in your 
current full-time job? (Check one) 

Tn Less than $3,000 per year ($1.44 or less per hour) 
2^ $3,000-$5,999 per year ($1.45-$2.88 per hour) 
3n$6,000.$7,499 per year ($2.89-$3.60 per hour) 
4Q$7,500-$9,999 per year ($3.61 $4.80 per hour) 
5G$10,000-$14,999 per year ($4.81«$7.21 per hour) 
6Q$15,000 $24,999 per year ($7.22-$12.01 per hour) 
7 □$25,000 and above per year ($12.02 or more per 
" hour) 



^ Which statement best describes how you 
regard your current full-time job? (Check 
one) 

1 O Employment with definite career potential 
2Q Employment \n\\\\ possible career potential 
3[] Employment to earn money while I decide what 
kind of work I want 
52- 4Q Tenr.porary employrr»ent to earn money to do some- 
thing else (trsvei, school, have free time, etc.) 
Temporary employment unt.l I can find a job in 
my field 

eQ Temporary employment until I can find something 
better 



53- 



To what extent is your current job related 
to the major/program you were enrolled in 
at our college? (Check one) 

TQ Current job is not related to my major/program 

2 Q Current job is somewhat related to my major/ 

program 

3 Q Current job is specifically what I was trained for 

in my major/program 



Did you ever look for a job related to your 
major/program? (Check one) 



''•[iD No 



@ Are you willing to move to another commu- 
nity to get a job in the field for which you 
were trained? (Check one) 



55-^° Yes 
[2D No 



56- 



2D 

3D 
4D 



Please check from the list below the princi- 
pal reason why your current job is not in 
yov major/program. 

nevi looked for a job related to my major/ 
program 

looked, but could not find a job related to my 
major/program without moving out of the geo- 
graphic area. 

looked, but could not find a job related to nny 
major/program even in other geographic areas, 
have h^ld a job related to my major/program, 
but. decided to get into a new employment field. 



(S^ In the space below, please write any com- 
ments you hav^ on your experiences at our 
college, comments about this questionnaire, 
or con<ments on any other related topics. 
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